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Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  the  “Home  of  the  Field  Artillery,”  is  one  of  the  several 
Army  posts  that  conducts  basic  combat  training.  Under  the  one-station- 
training and  one-station-unit-training  concepts,  those  who  take  their  initial 
training  at  Fort  Sill  will  be  assigned  eventually  to  field  artillery  units.  Very 
few  people  at  Fort  Sill,  or  elsewhere,  say  that  basic  training  is  easy.  While 
these  photos  were  taken  at  Fort  Sill,  they  could  have  come  from  any  post 
that  conducts  basic  training. 
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Views  and 


In  the  past  couple  months  numefous  digni- 
taries have  visited  HQ  USAREC,  including 
both  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Shown  here  wel- 
coming Secretary  of  the  Army,  Martin  R. 
Hoffmann,  are  COL  Shirley  Heinze, 
USAREC  Chief  of  Staff,  and  MG  Eugene  P. 
Forrester,  CG  USAREC. 


As  we  near  the  end  of  the  TQ  period,  we  have  a fine  oppor- 
tunity to  take  stock  of  where  we  stand. 

In  thumbing  through  a back  issue  of  the  Journal  recently,  the 
word  “NCO-manship”  caught  my  attention.  We  should  say 
“Recruiter-ship,”  because  it  brings  to  mind  several  things  — pro- 
fessionalism, leadership,  and  confidence.  Even  more,  “Recruiter- 
ship”  suggests  broad  knowledge  about  many  facets  of  the  Army 
which  sets  the  recruiter  apart  as  a special  NCO  whose  profes- 
sional perception  surpasses  that  required  for  NCO-manship.  In 
short,  NCO-manship  is  virtually  synonymous  with  Recruiter-ship. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  our  business  knowledge  is  two-fold:  job 
knowledge  and  product  knowledge.  No  recruiter  can  consistently 
be  successful  without  both.  He  or  she  can  know  the  Army  back- 
wards and  forwards,  but  will  fall  short  of  success  without  knowing 
how  to  turn  that  knowledge  into  an  enlistment.  It  takes  more  than 
wizardry  with  the  regulations.  It  requires  knowledge  of  the  realities 
of  Army  life  today  and  familiarity  with  opportunities  offered  to  be  a 
successful  recruiter.  Otherwise,  there’s  the  chance  of  opening  a 
credibility  gap  between  recruit  and  recruiter. 

Two  ways  to  avoid  a “shoot-out”  at  credibility  gap  are  avail- 
able to  you.  First,  the  upcoming  OOE  MOS  test  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  drill  for  skill  on  “book-learnin.”  Not  only  will  it  mean  a 
higher  score  on  the  test  but  the  knowledge  gained  will  mean 
smoother  processing  of  the  young  people  you  bring  in,  a savings 
in  time  and  money,  and  a more  efficient  operation  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  this  Command. 

Second,  take  every  advantage  of  the  information  made  avail- 
able to  you  about  your  product.  For  instance,  pay  special  attention 
to  the  new  sales  aid  the  Journal  is  initiating  this  month  (see  p.  8), 
along  with  the  new  Army  Occupational  Handbook.  These  kinds  of 
publications  can  be  invaluable  to  you  as  supplements  to  your  own 
knowledge  of  the  product  you  sell. 

In  brief,  know  your  job;  know  your  product:  and  practice 
“Recruiter-ship,”  Then  watch  the  enlistee  inventory  take  care  of  it- 
self. 

Good  recruiting!! 


Major  General,  USA 
Commanding 
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This  issue  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Journal’s  “Handy-Dandy  Guide  to  the 
United  States  Army.”  The  covers,  featur- 
ing men’s  and  women’s  basic  training, 
along  with  other  pages,  are  designed  to 
be  removed  from  the  magazine  and 
placed  in  a three-ring  binder  for  use  as  a 
book  to  show  prospects.  More  pages  will 
come  later. 
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“Design”  Painting 

It  came  to  me  as  I was  driving  down  one 
of  the  streets  in  Detroit:  traffic  was  heavy 
and  it  took  a lot  of  concentration  on  cars 
ahead  and  behind  to  keep  from  having  an 
accident  ...  All  of  a sudden,  this  one  build- 
ing caught  my  attention,  and  for  a brief  mo- 
ment, I took  my  eyes  off  the  road. 

There  was  this  building  on  my  left  that 
just  demanded  my  attention!  The  reason  was 
that  it  was  painted  in  this  new  thing  they  call 
"design"  painting! 

Curiosity  compelled  me  to  stop  and  ask 
the  owner  the  purpose  of  this  type  of  design. 
He  informed  me  that  it  was  to  attract  atten- 
tion (which  worked)  and  that  once  a person 
sees  a building  of  this  type,  he  would  always 
remember  where  it  was,  and  the  type  of  busi- 
ness located  there.  He  also  stated  that  his 
business  tripled  since  he  had  this  type  of 
painting  done. 

I wonder  what  effect  "design"  painting 
would  have  on  the  local  recruiting  stations? 
Realizing  that  funds  are  difficult  to  get,  what 
is  the  possibility  of  having  one  station  in 
each  city  painted  this  way  on  a trial  basis? 
There  are  many  occasions  when  applicants 
ask  directions  to  the  station  and  when  they 
come  in  they  state  they  passed  it  before. 

SFC  David  Haynesworth 
Detroit,  Mich. 

We  showed  your  photos  to  quite  a few 
people  at  HQ  USAREC  and  they  all  liked  the 
idea  but  they  had  these  comments; 

• It  appears  to  be  a "nice  to  have”  idea. 

• Army  recruiting  stations  usually 
aren't  in  buildings  we  could  do  that  to. 
There  are  usually  other  tenants. 

• Contracts  with  building  owners  usual- 
ly require  that  things  be  removable,  or  alter- 
ations be  made  restorable  (at  our  own  ex- 
pense). 

• Many  times  we  are  co-located  with  re- 
cruiting stations  of  other  services,  and  the 
Navy  or  USAF  might  not  agree. 

• USAREC  usually  doesn't  have  too 
much  control  of  overall  outward  appearance 
of  the  buildings. 

The  best  alternative  we  could  come  up 
with  was  to  adapt  the  idea  to  office  or  win- 
dow fronts  to  attract  pedestrians. 

Thanks  for  the  idea.  Maybe  its  day  will 
come  at  another  time. 

Reeniistment? 

Reference  your  reply  to  SGM  Ingram's 
letter  in  the  June  issue,  ".  . . there  are  about 
seven  OOEs  in  USAREC  for  every  OOE  not  in 


the  command;  logic  would,  therefore,  say 
that  one  in  every  eight  articles  we  print 
should  relate  to  career  counselors  as  op- 
posed to  recruiters,"  is  correct  — if  the  tar- 
get audience  were  only  primary  duty  career 
counselors  and  recruiters.  This  argument 
tails  to  recognize  the  role  of  the  additional 
duty  reenlistment  NCO. 

AR  601-280  specifies  that  each  com- 
pany/battery, detachment  or  similar  size  unit 
and  each  battalion  and  comparable  size  unit 
have  an  additional  duty  reenlistment  NCO.  If 
we  also  heed  the  slogan.  "Reenlistment  Is 
Everybody's  Job."  we  are  talking  about  a 
whole  lot  of  folks  (commanders,  sergeants 
major,  first  sergeants,  platoon  leaders  and 
platoon  sergeants,  etc.).  Using  this  argu- 
ment, perhaps  the  fl&CCJourna/ should  have 
one  article  on  enlistment  and  seven  on  reen- 
iistment. 

Nevertheless,  your  point  that  the  OOEs 
outside  of  USAREC  have  to  be  the  main 
source  for  articles  about  the  reenlistment 
side  of  the  job  has  merit.  Reenlistment  folks, 
let's  rise  to  the  challenge.  We  will  do  our  part 
at  DA  to  use  the  R&CCJournal  to  keep  the 
reenlistment  people  informed  How  about  the 
reenlistment  people  writing  some  articles 
(short  or  long)  that  say  "I  did  this  in  my  unit 
and  it  works." 

LTC  George  C.  Lawton 
ODCSPER,  HQ  DA 

Our  address  is  at  the  bottom  left  of  the 
facing  page. 

Bandsmen 

Reference  “Tips  . . . " on  page  25  of  the 
May  1976  issue.  . . . Although  it  is  true  for 
most  MOSs  that  an  enlistee  can  make  E2 
with  three  referrals  enlisted,  it  should  be 
noted  that  for  certain  MOS,  e.g.,  02-series 
(bandsmen),  the  enlistee  is  already  guaran- 
teed E3  by  the  Stripes  for  Skills  program.  The 
type  of  program  described  in  the  article,  in 
which  letters  are  sent  out  to  enlistees  in 
DEP,  could  cause  some  confusion  in  MOSs 
such  as  the  02-series  since  enlistees  in  this 
field  should  have  already  been  told  that  they 
would  go  on  active  duty  as  an  E3. 

CW2  Robert  O.  Wahlund 
74th  Army  Band,  Fort  Harrison,  Ind. 

Re-Up  RPis 

As  a non-OOE  career  counselor  at  bat- 
talion level,  I haven't  been  able  to  get  hold  of 
many  of  the  RPI  963.  I have,  however,  been 
able  to  pick  up  a few  occasionally  from  the 
local  recruiters,  I have  found  that  RPI  963 


(Uncle  Sam  banana  sticker)  does  not  last 
long  in  my  office.  The  officers  and  enlisted 
men  in  my  battalion  are  always  asking  for 
more  of  these.  I've  seen  them  posted  on  bar- 
racks walls,  in  the  hallways.  In  rooms  occu- 
pied by  the  soldiers,  on  wall  lockers.  In  day- 
rooms.  etc.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  they 
are  not  put  there  by  reenlistment  NCOs.  They 
are  put  there  by  the  soldiers  themselves.  This 
RPI  lasts  longer  than  anything  I have  put  up. 

I have  not  been  able  to  link  this  poster 
directly  to  a reenlistment,  but  the  poster 
leaves  an  indelible  impression  on  their 
minds. 

I would  surely  like  to  see  this  RPI  added 
to  the  reenlistment  RPI  inventory. 

SSG  Chris  Jones 
1st  Bn,  35th  Inf.  25th  Inf  Div 

The  people  involved  are  considering  its 
use  as  you  suggest.  Are  there  any  other  ca- 
reer counselors  who  agree  with  SSG 
Jones? 

Proud 

Ed.  Note:  this  last  letter  is  a slight  de- 
parture from  what  usually  appears  in  this 
column.  It  is  reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
the  Quincy,  III.,  Herald-Whig. 

So!  Uncle  Sam  got  another  big  bite  of 
our  income  and  I felt  resentful.  I figured  out 
that  my  husband  worked  two  months  last 
year  to  pay  our  income  taxes.  I felt  strongly 
that  this  was  asking  too  much  of  an  average 
working  man. 

However,  yesterday,  I witnessed  the 
most  beautiful  sight  of  my  life,  and  never  did 
such  pride  fill  my  being.  The  United  States 
Army  took  our  beloved  grandson,  high 
school  dropout,  frustrated,  confused,  jobless, 
and  gave  him  back  his  self-respect.  We  saw 
him  along  with  hundreds  of  other  young  men, 
members  of  the  same  "lost"  generation, 
clean-shaven,  erect,  proud,  immaculate, 
march  into  their  graduation  ceremony  from 
basic  training  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood  as  their 
families  proudly  watched.  Yes!  Uncle  Sam 
can  have  his  share  of  our  income  if  he'll  con- 
tinue to  provide  these  boys  with  food,  cloth- 
ing, job  training,  travel  experience,  doctor 
and  dental  care,  discipline,  and  a purpose  in 
life. 

This  generation  is  crying  out  for  some- 
one to  care  enough  to  give  direction,  disci- 
pline and  order  to  their  aimless  rebellious  ex- 
istence. Our  schools  would  do  well  to  ob- 
serve some  Army  methods  to  the  benefit  of 
our  youths. 

Lorraine  Wallace 
Pavson,  III. 

I” 
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A Handy-Dandy  Guide 

This  issue  marks  the  beginning  of 
“A  Handy-Dandy  Guide  to  the  United 
States  Army”  (for  those  people  who  like 
acronyms,  call  it  AHDGTUSA). 

It  is  a combination  RPI,  convincer, 
sales-closer,  and  it’s  what  several  re- 
cruiters have  asked  for. 

How  it  works:  from  now  until  every- 
one is  satisfied,  the  R&CCJournal  will 
earmark  certain  pages  that  can  be  cut 
out  and  dropped  into  a three-ring  bind- 
er. These  pages  will  be  identified  by 
three  black  dots  in  the  margins  to 
punch  out,  and  the  pages  will  be  num- 
bered separately  (but  consecutively) 
from  the  regular  page  numbers. 

With  this  issue,  for  example,  cut  off 
the  front  and  back  full-color  covers, 
pages  3-4  and  pages  33-34.  Then  pull 
out  the  special  four-page  insert  be- 
tween pages  18-19.  After  these  are  put 
into  a three-ring  binder,  you’ll  have 
pages  1 through  12  of  AHDGTUSA 
covering  mens’  basic  combat  training 
and  women’s  basic  training  (four  pages 
each),  plus  two-page  features  on  some 
hard-to-sell  MOSs  (05B/05C  and  82C). 

More  hard-to-sell  MOSs  will  be  featured 
in  upcoming  months  along  with  fea- 
tures on  special  enlistment  induce- 
ments such  as  Project  AHEAD.  Most  of 
these  will  be  photo  features  or  brief 
written  features  for  the  prospects  to 
examine. 

Let  us  know  what  else  might  be 
useful  to  you  along  these  lines. 

to  the  United  States  Army 
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BCT  at  Ft.  Sill,  Okla. 


To  that  long  list  of  Army  abbre- 
viations, add  two  more:  OST  (One 
Station  Training)  and  OSUT  (One 
Station  Unit  Training). 

OST  and  OSUT  are  answers  to 
the  question  of  how  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  Army  in  the  era  of 
the  budget  crunch. 

Under  OST  an  enlistee  receives 
Advanced  Individual  Training  (AIT) 
at  the  same  post  as  his  Basic  Combat 
Training  (BCT).  An  individual  can 
obtain  BCT  and  AIT  at  the  same  in- 
stallation if  his  (or  her)  MOS  is  one 
of  the  67  included  in  the  OST  pro- 
gram. 

Branches  to  have  professional 
homes  are  infantry  at  Ft.  Banning, 
Ga.;  armor  at  Ft.  Knox,  Ky.;  field  ar- 
tillery at  Ft.  Sill,  Okla.;  air  defense 
artillery  at  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas;  engineer 
at  Ft.  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.;  signal  at 
Ft.  Gordon,  Ga.;  and  military  police 
at  Ft.  McClellan,  Ala.  In  addition, 
the  majority  of  combat  support 
training  will  be  at  Ft.  Jackson,  S.C. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1978, 
approximately  61  percent  of  Army 
trainees  are  expected  to  come  under 
OST. 

Some  soldiers  are  also  undergo- 
ing One  Station  Unit  Training 
(OSUT),  where  the  trainee  goes 
through  BCT  and  AIT  with  the  same 
company,  with  the  same  cadre,  at 
the  same  installation.  OSUT  will  be 
aimed  at  high  density  MOSs  at  the 
OST  posts,  such  as  light  weapons  in- 
fantryman, armor  crewman,  tele- 
phone lineman  and  military  police- 
man. OSUT  is  also  being  planned  for 


Army 

Training: 

Under 

one 

reef 


implementation  for  MOSs  such  as 
Chapparral  crewman,  telephone  in- 
staller and  lineman,  basic  law  en- 
forcement and  confinement  and  cor- 
rections. 

OSUT  will  enable  the  Army  to 
reduce  training  time  in  those  fields. 
For  example,  MP  and  telephone 
lineman  training  will  decrease  by 
two  weeks,  armor  crewman  will 
drop  by  three  weeks,  and  light 
weapons  infantryman  will  decrease 
by  four  weeks,  down  to  12  weeks  of 
training; 

Previously  all  those  MOSs  had  a 
16-week  training  cycle  for  BCT/AIT. 
Legislation  signed  last  October  al- 
lows training  time  to  be  reduced  to  a 
12  week  level,  from  a previous  mini- 
mum of  16  weeks. 

The  concept  of  OST  and  OSUT 
grew  out  of  a test  conducted  in  the 
early  1970s  in  preparation  for  the 
all-volunteer  Army.  Tests  at  Ft.  Ord, 
Calif.,  proved  that  a streamlined 
program  could  produce  well-trained 
soldiers  in  a shorter  period  of  time. 


MP  training  at  Ft.  McClellan,  Ga. 


Further  tests  at  Ft.  Polk,  La.,  proved 
that  increases  in  proficiency,  disci- 
pline and  motivation  result  from  the 
shorter  program. 

The  US  Army  Training  and  Doc- 
trine Command  (TRADOC)  esti- 
mates OST  and  OSUT  will  save  the 
manpower  equivalent  of  more  than  a 
full  infantry  brigade.  And  by  fiscal 
year  1979  savings  should  total  $143 
million. 

Consolidation  of  training  at  one 
post  results  in  a time  reduction  re- 
alized in  administration  of  individ- 
ual’s finance,  personnel,  mail  and 
clothing  issue  records.  It  is  a re- 
duced burden  not  only  for  the  sol- 
dier, but  for  post  facilities  as  well. 

Transportation  costs  are  re- 
duced by  eliminating  the  need  for  a 
PCS  move  to  another  installation. 

OSUT  provides  for  easier  iden- 
tification of  potential  leaders  and 
potential  problems.  Because  trainees 
are  with  the  same  cadre  over  a long- 
er period  than  under  the  old  system, 
the  cadre  have  more  time  to  study 
and  recognize  the  individual’s  prob- 
lems and  talents  more  easily. 

The  drill  sergeant  finds  the  rou- 
tine less  repetitious  since  there  are 
fewer  annual  cycles  and  an  in- 
creased variety  of  subjects  for  him 
to  teach. 

As  TRADOC  continues  to  per- 
fect and  expand  the  One  Station 
concept,  the  Army  stands  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  reduced  training  costs 
and  saved  man  years  while  continu- 
ing to  turn  out  a qualified  entry  lev- 
el, highly  motivated  soldier.  ^ 
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Average  reading  time;  4 min. 


Drill  Sergeant 
meets  Recruiter 


The  three-way  relationship  be- 
tween recruiter/recruit/drill  sergeant 
forms  the  new  soldier’s  first,  and 
certainly  a long  lasting,  impression 
of  the  Army.  The  attitudes  of  both- 
recruiter  and  drill  sergeant  are 
bound  to  affect  the  recruit.  And 
those  attitudes  in  the  past  have  been, 
on  occasion,  less  than  favorable. 

A USAREC  program  of  re- 
cruiter/drill instructor  exchange  vis- 
its has  produced  some  changes  in  at- 
titudes by  all  parties. 

In  the  case  of  Sergeant  First 
Class  Bill  Sponsler,  senior  drill  ser- 
geant at  the  Military  Police  School  at 
Ft.  McClellan,  Ala.,  he’s  now  think- 
ing of  becoming  a recruiter  himself. 

When  SFC  Sponsler  visited  the 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  recruiting  station  for 
three  days,  he  came  armed  with  a 
notebook  full  of  questions  he  and 
other  drill  sergeants  had  about 
Army  recruiting  and  the  kinds  of  in- 
dividuals they  see  going  through 
military  police  training. 

“The  majority  of  the  people  we 
get  are  highly  motivated  young 
men,”  SFC  Sponsler  said,  “but  we 
do  get  that  percentage  of  people 
who,  it  seems,  just  shouldn’t  be 
there  for  one  reason  or  another  and 
we  wondered  why.” 

He  found  out  some  of  the  possi- 
ble reasons  during  his  short  tour  of 
recruiting  duty  with  Staff  Sergeant 
Ed  Boyette  of  the  Charlotte  recruit- 
ing station. 

First  of  all,  he  was  amazed  by 
the  weekly  objective  system  and  the 
pressure  this  put  upon  the  recruiter. 

Second,  he  was  surprised  about 
how  little  the  recruiter  has  to  do 
with  the  MOS  an  Army  enlistee 
eventually  enters. 

During  a day  at  the  Charlotte 


Armed  Forces  Examining  and  Entrance  Station,  he 
learned  about  the  impact  the  guidance  counselor  has 
upon  the  enlistee’s  placement  in  a particular  occupa- 
tion, using  as  a guide  his  or  her  physical  and  mental 
qualifications,  as  well  as  the  recruit’s  desires  and  avail- 
ability of  a school  seat. 

“I  also  learned  that  it’s  pretty  hard  to  tell  an  appli- 
cant no  when  he  wants  a job  he’s  qualified  for  by  regu- 
lations,” SFC  Sponsler  added. 

When  asked  what  advice  he  would  give  recruiters 
and  counselors,  SFC  Sponsler  said,  “Just  remember 
that  the  guy  you  put  into  95B  may  someday  be  the  guy 
flashing  his  light  in  your  rearview  mirror  if  he  catches 
you  speeding  through  an  Army  installation.” 


Staff  Sergeant  Jim  Brent,  drill  sergeant,  and  Staff  Sergeant 
Bob  Whisenhunt,  recruiter,  give  the  Girl  Scouts  some  tips  on 
marching. 


When  Girl  Scout  Cadette  Troop  170  of  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.,  needed  training  in  marching,  it  didn't 
have  far  to  go  to  find  an  instructor. 

The  scouts  had  obtained  financial  support  for 
their  Bicentennial  costumed  fife  and  drum  corps 
from  the  local  Rotary  Club.  However,  the  girls  still 
lacked  someone  to  teach  them  marching. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Kasprzak,  a scout  leader,  “recruit- 
ed” Staff  Sergeant  Bob  Whisenhunt,  St.  Johnsbury 
station  commander,  for  the  task.  He  taught  the  20- 
member  squad  the  basics  of  marching  as  a unit. 

The  first  sessions  were  poorly  attended  and,  of 
course,  the  marching  was  less  than  perfect.  SSG 
Whisenhunt  realized  the  girls  would  show  real  in- 
terest only  when  things  began  to  move  in  a positive 
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Now,  let’s  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  — how  recruiters,  in  general,  view  their 
experiences  as  participants  in  the  exchange 
program. 


Recruiters  were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  build 
rapport  with  the  drill  sergeant.  They  feel  that  he  is  the 
man  who  catches  all  the  problems  of  the  new  recruit. 
Those  who  "provide  the  strength”  came  away  with  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  conditions  the  drill  sergeant 
faces  on  a daily  basis.  He  has  the  responsibility  of 


Drill  Sergeont  aids  Recruiter 

direction.  After  several  sessions,  attendance  picked 
up  and  the  girls  became  more  enthusiastic. 

Until  a few  weeks  prior  to  the  May  Muster  (Girl 
Scout  Jamboree),  their  first  public  appearance,  the 
girls  still  looked  a bit  ragged,  especially  on  some  of 
the  more  complicated  maneuvers. 

SSG  Whisenhunt  became  a little  worried. 

Enter  SSG  Jim  Brent,  a former  drill  sergeant.  He 
is  NGO  in  charge  of  a basic  combat  training  display 
unit  from  the  US  Army  Recruiting  Support  Genter, 
Cameron  Station,  Va.  The  unit  happened  to  be  in  the 
St.  Johnsbury  area  for  an  exhibition,  so  SSG  Whis- 
enhunt requested  — and  got  — assistance  for  the 
scouts  from  SSG  Brent. 

“I  never  saw  a man  talk  so  quietly  and  yet  get  so 
much  attention,"  reported  SSG  Whisenhunt.  “He  did 
wonders  with  the  girls.  They  were  not  only  march- 
ing well,  but  could  even  do  a beautiful  ‘To  the  rear, 
march!’” 

With  that  big  boost  from  SSG  Brent,  Whisen- 
hunt turned  the  "rag-tag  corps”  of  scouts  into  a well- 
coordinated  marching  unit. 

The  fife  and  drum  corps  appearance  went  well 
at  the  Muster.  Now  the  corps  plans  to  appear  in 
events  throughout  the  area  during  the  US  Bicenten- 
nial year  as  well  as  next  year,  1977,  Vermont’s  Bi- 
centennial. ^ 


Sergeant  First  Class  Russ  Cappello  of  the  Raleigh  DRC  ob- 
serves recruits  during  basic  training  at  Fort  Gordon  as  part  of  the 
Recruiter /Drill  Sergeant  Exchange  Program. 


training  those  new  recruits. 

A recruiter  best  summed  up 
what  he  learned  when  he  said  the 
trip  gave  to  him  and  to  the  drill  ser- 
geants, “the  opportunity  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other’s 
mission.  It  should  inspire  both  of  us 
to  offer  the  recruit  a higher  degree 
of  motivation  so  he  can  develop  the 
desire  and  drive  to  become  a better 
soldier.” 

Recruiters,  who  average  about 
eight  years  in  time  distance  from  ba- 
sic training,  felt  that  the  exchange 
gave  them  the  chance  not  only  to 
make  closer  contact  with  drill  ser- 
geants, but  also  to  find  out  what  ba- 
sic training  is  like  now.  Several  re- 
cruiters said  they  didn’t  realize  how 
little  they  knew  about  basic  until 
they  made  the  trip. 

The  experience  also  gave  re- 
cruiters the  chance  to  correct  some 
misunderstandings  drill  instructors 
had  about  recruiters,  as  seen  by  SFC 
Sponsler’s  visit  to  Gharlotte. 

Overall,  the  recruiters  believe 
drill  sergeants  are  doing  a com- 
mendable job.  They  found,  as  one 
recruiter  put  it,  sergeants  who 
would  "do  anything  in  their  power 
to  insure  that  every  man  is  trained 
properly  and  salvage  any  trainee 
who  tries  to  make  it.”  Drill  sergeants 
are,  according  to  recruiters,  doing  a 
good  job  of  counseling,  training  and 
motivating  the  trainee.  Jg' 
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New  SIDRERS  ReeKlIstment  Format 


By  LTC  GEORGE  C.  LAWTON 

Review  and  Analysis  Branch,  DCSPER,  DA 

Beginning  this  month  reenlist- 
ments will  be  reported  by  reenlist- 
ment offices  to  the  Standard  Instal- 
lation Division  Personnel  System 
(SIDPERS)  in  a new  format.  This 
format  eliminates  the  need  to  report 
data  on  reenlistment  eligibility,  sep- 
aration program  designator,  last 
command  of  assignment  and  the 
character  of  separation,  but  adds  in- 
formation on  type  and  level  of  reen- 
listment bonuses,  bonus  MOS,  num- 
ber of  times  reenlisted,  stabilization, 
and,  if  stabilized,  when  it  termi- 
nates. The  revised  format  will  elimi- 
nate data  that  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary, report  new  information  to  bet- 
ter manage  the  reenlistment  pro- 
gram, and  consolidate  into  one  trans- 
action the  reporting  of  information 
which  is  caused  by  the  reenlistment. 

The  new  format  is  shown  at  Fig- 
ure 1, 

• The  first  data  element,  “the 
date,”  is  the  date  (Yr-Mo-Day)  that 
the  soldier  reenlisted,  not  the  date 
the  reenlistment  might  be  reported. 

• The  next  element,  the  trans- 
action code  “RENL,”  tells  the  com- 
puter that  a reenlistment  is  being  re- 
ported. Each  type  of  personnel  ac- 
tion has  a different  transaction 
mnemonic  (code)  and  a special  for- 
mat, and  if  a code  other  than 

Figure  1 

Immediate  Reenlistment  Format 
(Procedure  2-72,  Volume  2,  SIDPERS  User  Manual) 

a Date  of  Reenlistment  (Yr-Mo-Day) 

b.  Transaction  Mnemonic  “RENL” 

c.  Name 

d.  Social  Security  Number  (SSN) 

e.  Originator  Code 

f . ETS  (Yr-Mo-Day) 
g.  Number  of  times  reenlisted 
h Waiver  code 
i . Bonus  code 
j . Option  code 

k.  Movement  Designator  Code 
I . Bonus  MOS 

m.  Assignment  Eligibility  Availability  (Stabilization)  Code 

n.  Date  Stabilization  Terminates 


element,  reenlistment  waiver,  are 
shown  on  pages  1-12,  AR  680-29, 

• The  next  data  element.  Reen- 
listment Bonus  Code,  is  another  new 
item.  The  applicable  codes  are 
shown  on  pages  1-11,  AR  680-29. 

• The  reenlistment  option  code 
has  not  changed  from  the  old  format. 
The  first  letter  of  the  code  indicates 
the  option  chosen  and  the  last  three 
letters  indicate  the  specifics  of  the 
code  if  applicable.  The  specific 
codes  are  found  in  Appendix  C,  AR 
680-29  (Change  6). 

• The  next  data  element.  Move- 
ment Designation  Code,  has  caused 
some  problems  in  the  past.  The  cor- 
rect codes  are  shown  at  Figure  2. 
The  key  to  the  correct  code  is 
whether  there  is  a movement  in- 
volved, whether  it  will  cost  Perma- 
nent Change  of  Station  (PCS)  funds 
and  whether  the  movement  is 
caused  by  the  reenlistment  action. 

The  next  three  data  elements 
(Bonus  MOS,  Stabilization  Code  and 
Date  Stabilization  Period  is  Termi- 
nated) are  all  new  and  could  cause 
some  problems.  If  the  soldier  is  re- 
ceiving a bonus  and  is  also  stabi- 
lized because  of  the  reenlistment, 
there  are  no  complications.  Merely 
enter  the  three  digit  Bonus  MOS,  the 
Assignment  Eligibility  Availability 
(AEA)  Code  “U”  (indicates  the  sol- 
dier is  stabilized  because  of  a reen- 


Figure  2 


Movement  Designator  Codes 
(Applicable  to  Reenlistments) 

Code 

Explanation 

1G 

No  Movement  involved 

IE 

Permanent  change  of  station  (PCS)  to  a service 
school 

NZ 

Movement  from  one  unit  to  another  on  the  same 
post  or  general  area  (no  PCS  cost) 

1M 

Movement  from  CONUS  to  overseas 

IV 

Movement  from  overseas  to  CONUS  or  to  anoth- 
er overseas  area 

1H 

Movement  bet\ween  different  units  and/or  sta- 
tions overseas  in  the  same  command  (PCS 
funds  involved) 

“RENL”  is  used,  the  computer  will 
most  likely  reject  the  transaction. 

• The  next  two  data  items 
(name  and  social  security  number) 
let  the  computer  know  who  reenlist- 
ed. The  name  is  the  first  five  charac- 
ters of  the  soldier's  last  name.  If  the 
last  name  is  less  than  five  letters,  en- 
ter the  last  name,  leave  the  next  box 
blank,  and  enter  as  much  of  the  first 
name  as  possible.  When  copying  the 
SSN  from  the  DD  Form  4,  be  sure 
not  to  interchange  any  digits.  If  the 
name  and  SSN  on  the  transaction  do 
not  exactly  match  what  is  on  the  lo- 
cal SIDPERS  data  base,  the  transac- 
tion will  be  rejected  because  the 
computer  cannot  identify  who  reen- 
listed. 

• The  organization  code  is  the 
code  that  identifies  who  originated 
this  transaction.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  SIDPERS  Interface  Branch  (SIB). 

• The  next  item  is  the  soldier's 
new  ETS  (Yr-Mo-Day).  Be  sure  to 
use  the  new.  not  the  old,  ETS. 

• The  number  of  times  reenlist- 
ed is  a new  code.  If  this  is  the  first 
time  the  soldier  has  reenlisted,  the 
correct  code  is  1.  If  this  is  the  second 
time,  the  correct  code  is  2.  If  this  is 
the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  etc.,  reenlist- 
ment, the  correct  code  is  3.  Note  that 
the  highest  number  this  code  will  be 
is  3. 

• The  codes  for  the  next  data 
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listment  commitment),  and  the  date 
the  stabilization  is  ended  (Yr-Mo). 
Termination  date  will  be  based  on 
the  period  of  time  specified  in  the 
reenlistment  contract,  computed 
from  the  date  the  reenlistee  is  as- 
signed to  his  (her)  unit  or  station  of 
choice. 

If  the  soldier  neither  receives  a 
bonus  nor  is  stabilized,  the  transac- 
tion is  completed  by  a period  (.). 
Likewise,  if  the  reenlistee  receives  a 
bonus,  but  is  not  stabilized,  report 
the  three  digit  bonus  MOS  and  ter- 
minate the  transaction  with  a period 
(.).  If  the  reenlistee  does  not  receive 
a bonus  (and,  therefore,  no  bonus 
MOS  information  needs  to  be  re- 
ported) but  is  stabilized,  a slash  (/) 
mark  is  placed  in  the  next  box  (to 
indicate  there  is  no  MOS  data  to  be 
reported)  followed  by  the  date  of 
termination  of  the  stabilization  peri- 
od. The  following  examples  will 
clarify  these  points: 

Case  1:  Paid  Bonus  and  Sta- 
bilized 

MDC/Bonus  MOS/AEA  Code/ 

AEA  Termination  Date. 


Case  2:  Paid  Bonus,  No  Stabili- 
zation 

MDC/Bonus  MOS. 

Case  3:  No  Bonus,  but  Stabilized 
MDC//AEA  Code/AEA  Ter- 
mination Date. 

Remember  a slash  (/)  mark  nor- 
mally separates  data  elements,  but 
the  double  slash  mark  (//)  between 
the  MDC  and  AED  Code  elements 
indicates  that  no  MOS  bonus  data  is 
to  be  reported.  A period  (.)  signifies 
the  end  of  the  transaction  and  is  al- 
ways the  last  element  on  the  transac- 
tion. If  further  explanation  of  this 
procedure  is  needed,  see  Change  7, 
Procedure  2-72,  Volume  2 SIDPERS 
User  Manual,  or  your  local  SIDPERS 
Interface  Branch. 

Once  the  boxes  on  the  mark- 
sense  form  afe  completed  with  the 
appropriate  letters,  numbers,  slash 
marks  and  period,  the  next  step  is  to 
“mark”  the  blocks  above  the  boxes 
just  completed.  To  detect  and  elimi- 
nate errors  which  can  occur  in  this 
step,  it  is  suggested  that  after  you 


mark  the  boxes,  cover  up  the  letters, 
numbers  and  slash  marks  in  the 
boxes  with  a piece  of  paper,  and. 
using  only  the  “marks”  in  the 
blocks,  decode  these  marks  back 
into  letters,  numbers,  slash  marks 
and  a period.  If  the  original  text  does 
not  match  this  decoded  text,  an  error 
has  been  made  which  needs  to  be 
corrected. 

Although  some  reenlistment 
people  believe  that  the  reenlistment 
office  should  not  be  responsible  for 
coding  and  submitting  the  reenlist- 
ment transaction,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  this  procedure  has  signifi- 
cantly improved  the  reporting  of  re- 
enlistments. Prior  to  FY  74  a sub- 
stantial number  of  reenlistments 
were  not  being  reported  to 
MILPERCEN  as  a reenlistment. 
Thanks  to  the  help  and  excellent 
work  of  career  counselors  and  reen- 
listment officers  this  is  no  longer  a 
significant  problem.  Your  continued 
cooperation  is  solicited,  especially  in 
the  correct  reporting  of  waiver,  op- 
tion and  number  of  times  reenlisted 
data.  W 


SWAT  says  the  button  being  worn  by  Portland,  Ore.,  re- 
cruiters. The  immediate  reaction  is  to  look  for  a fly  or  mos- 
quito. or  if  you  are  a TV  addict,  to  translate  to  the  title  of  the 
show,  “Special  Weapons  and  Tactics."  But  at  the  Portland 
DRC.  it's  a part  of  a reminder  campaign  that  says  “Six 
Weeks  Ahead  Thrust.  " 

The  idea  behind  the  campaign  is  to  provide  a constant 
reminder  that  the  time-wise  recruiter  works  well  in  advance 
and  keeps  his  mind  on  the  DEP  program.  Buttons,  posters 
and  special  SWAT  bulletins  ca'rry  the  message.  The  advan- 
tage, of  course,  is  that  by  work- 
ing far  ahead  the  opportunities 
are  better  for  schools  and  as- 
signments. 

More  details  are  available 

for  # increased  effectiveness  'T 

UKL.. 

Time-wise  also  is  Staff  Sergeant  Roland  Bouche  in 
Wichita.  Kan,,  who  is  personalizing  the  “Join  the  pt^ople  . . 
calendars.  He  glues  one  of  his  business  cards  in  a prominent 
place  on  each  calendar  he  gives  out.  This  way.  ev(uy  time:  a 
calendar  recipient  checks  the  date.  Sergeant  Bouche's  name 
is  remembered.  His  idea  seems  to  be  getting  leads  and  other 
Kansas  City  DRC  recruiters  are  following  suit. 
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story  by  Glenn  Troester,  Photos  courtesy  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan 


Late  Saturday  night,  July  31st,  a 
wall  of  water  19  feet  high  thundered 
down  the  narrow  Big  Thompson 
Canyon  40  miles  north  of  Denver, 
leaving  an  appalling  wake  of  de- 
struction, To  date  the  death  toll 
stands  at  over  a hundred  with  hun- 
dreds still  missing. 

The  flood  was  caused  by  torren- 
tial rains  stalled  over  the  mountains 
surrounding  the  canyon.  Over  10 
inches  fell  within  four  hours.  Unable 
to  soak  into  the  rocky  soil,  the  water 
cascaded  into  the  canyon  far  below. 
As  the  flood  traveled  east  down  the 
canyon,  swollen  tributaries  and  run- 
offs swelled  the  volume  of  water  by 
millions  of  gallons  every  mile.  The 
disaster  could  not  have  come  at  a 
worse  time. 

Colorado  celebrated  its  centen- 
nial that  weekend,  and  hordes  of 
tourists  flocked  to  the  state.  An  esti- 
mated 2500  of  them  had  bedded 
down  for  the  night  in  motels,  cabins 
and  campgrounds  lining  the  river 
when  the  water  roared  down  upon 
them  in  near-total  darkness. 

Many  hundreds  of  people 
clawed  their  way  up  the  steep  can- 
yon wall,  and  huddled  on  ledges  and 


outcroppings  where  they  stayed  un- 
til rescued,  in  some  cases,  days  later. 

The  communities  nearest  the 
canyon  responded  at  once,  and  set 
up  relief  centers,  helipads  and  field 
hospitals.  Fort  Collins,  20  miles  to 
the  north,  Longmont,  10  miles  to  the 
south,  and  Loveland,  at  the  canyon 
mouth,  had  hundreds  of  people  on 
the  scene  before  the  flood  crest  re- 
ceded. As  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  as  THE  ARMY  in  most  of 
these  towns,  recruiters  of  the  Den- 
ver DRC  were  there. 

"My  parents  and  I started  driv- 
ing down  the  canyon  from  Estes 
Park  toward  Loveland  late  Saturday 
evening,"  Sergeant  Lavonna  Hughes, 
Fort  Collins  recruiter,  relates,  "and 
we  were  about  one-third  the  way 
through  the  canyon  when  a highway 
patrolman  stopped  us  and  warned  of 
an  impending  flood.  Some  people 
just  kept  on  going,  but  we  turned 
back  — apparently  just  in  time." 

Hughes  and  her  family  took  a 
different  route  from  Estes  Park  and 
by  midmorning  on  Sunday,  before 
the  flood  was  over,  she  was  working 
in  the  Loveland  disaster  relief  cen- 
ter. 


"The  entire  community  turned 
out  to  help.  The  Red  Cross  and  Civil 
Defense  ran  the  relief  centers.  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Fort  Carson  heli- 
copters conducted  evacuations  and 
the  police  maintained  security.  It 
was  a team  effort.” 

Sergeant  Hughes  worked  most 
of  the  day  and  night  Sunday  in  the 
relief  center,  and  on  Monday.  Red 
Cross  officials  asked  her  to  assist 
the  evacuation  team  on  the  helipads. 

“Since  almost  everybody  knows  I'm 
in  the  Army,  they  thought  I should 

Siphon  tube  which  carried  drinking  water  to  u 
Thompson  River  and  smashed  into  this  house. 
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know  all  about  landing  zones,  air- 
mobile operations  and  handling  hys- 
terical situations."  She  worked  on 
the  helipad  until  late  Monday  night. 

Other  recruiters  involved  in  the 
relief  effort  were  Sergeant  First 
Class  Doug  Ebert,  Fort  Collins  sta- 
tion commander,  and  Staff  Sergeant 
Don  Cooper,  Boulder  recruiting  sta- 
tion. Also  assisting  was  Captain 
Richard  Rosecrans,  the  commander 
of  the  area  in  which  the  flood  oc- 
curred. 

Sergeant  Ebert  was  asked  by 
city  officials  to  help  in  evacuation 
and  cleanup  operations  in  the 
Poudre  Canyon,  a flood  site  near  the 
Big  Thompson,  and  worked  all  day 
Sunday  and  into  the  night.  Sergeant 
Cooper  linked  up  with  Jaycees  in 
Longmont,  just  south  of  the  Big 
I Thompson  canyon,  and  delivered 

I truckloads  of  relief  supplies  to  the 

I disaster  site  all  day  Sunday  and 

B Monday.  Captain  Rosecrans  was 

I asked  by  police  authorities  to  help 

; run  roadblocks  to  prevent  looting, 

; and  control  access  to  the  area.  His 

; combat  engineer  experience  was 

I sought  for  recovery  operations. 

* Sergeant  Ebert  pretty  well 

summed  up  the  sentiments  of  the 
; DRC  people  involved:  “We  are  part 

I of  our  community  and  are  affected 

' by  anything  as  major  as  this.  By  be- 

' ing  there  and  pitching  in,  we  demon- 

1 strated  again  that  Army  recruiters 

are  not  just  superimposed  upon  the 
j community  for  purely  selfish  rea- 

■ sons.  We  have  something  more  to  of- 

fer and  are  willing  to  put  our  train- 
j ing  and  skills  to  good  local  use.’’^ 
Ihe  City  of  Loveland  was  carried  away  by  the  Big 


II 


Helicopters  from  Fort  Carson  and  the  Colorado  National  Guard  helped  lift  survivors  out 
of  Big  Thompson  Canyon. 


The  third  trip  to  the  AFEES 
finally  saw  Terri  Maize  of  Love- 
land, Colo.,  enlisted  in  the  DEP. 

Her  first  scheduled  trip,  in 
July,  ended  in  an  auto  accident 
enroute  to  the  AFEES.  Her  sec- 
ond trip  was  set  for  August  2,  the 
second  day  after  the  Big  Thomp- 
son Canyon  flood.  Terri  and  her 
recruiter.  Sergeant  Lavonna 
Hughes  met  again  when  they 
both  were  “drafted”  to  work  in 
the  relief  center  in  the  days  im- 


mediately following  the  flood. 
Both  women  distributed  clothing 
and  provided  assistance  to  sur- 
vivors. Sergeant  Hughes  also 
worked  on  the  helicopter  landing 
zone  assisting  people  airlifted 
out  of  the  canyon. 

Terri’s  third  trip  was  a suc- 
cess — she’s  now  in  the  DEP. 
Her  sister,  who  was  injured  in  the 
accident  on  the  first  trip,  will  en- 
list after  recovering.  ^ 


Sergeant  Lavonna  Hughes,  Fort  Collins,  and  Terri  Maize  of  Loveland,  read  news 
accounts  of  the  July  31  Big  Thompson  Canyon  flood. 
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WHEN  A MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO,  GIRL,  wanted 
to  express  her  appreciation  to  her  recruiter,  she  found 
an  appropriate  expression  in  her  hobhy,  art. 


Mary  Moncrief  created  a special  wall  decoratlort  for  recruit- 
er SSG  Walt  Yeary. 

Mary  Moncrief  presented  an  original  collage  to 
Staff  Sergeant  Walt  Yeary,  for  display  in  the  recruit- 
ing station.  The  collage,  an  American  eagle,  was  the 
result  of  four  months  of  effort.  She  did  the  work  on 
her  own  time  while  in  DEP. 

The  1'  X 3'  collage  is  composed  of  stained  wood, 
feathers,  match  sticks,  cording  and  copper  coated 
nails.  It  hangs  over  Yeary’s  desk,  providing  a decora- 
tive touch  to  the  office,  and  a conversation  item  for 
applicants. 

Mary  is  currently  working  as  an  assistant  secre- 
tary in  a law  office,  and  chose  training  as  a legal 
clerk.  (Cincinnati  DRC) 


THE  DENVER  BAZAAR  has  more  than  100 
small  shops  that  can  be  rented  inexpensively  by  hob- 
byists who  are  looking  for  a place  to  try  and  sell  their 
wares. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Bill  Dungan  observed  that 
there  are  always  a number  of  shops  vacant  every 
month. 

Dungan  convinced  the  Bazaar  manager  that  hav- 
ing non-paying  tenants  looked  better  than  having  no 
tenants  at  all.  Dungan  then  further  convinced  the 
manager  that  there  was  no  better  cause  to  donate 
space  to  than  the  Recruiting  Command. 

The  manager  agreed  and  Dungan  now  has  a place 
to  recruit  four  days  a week  (the  Bazaar  is  only  open 


from  Thursday  to  Sunday). 

The  recruiters  report  they  talk  to  hundreds  of 
people  in  the  Bazaar.  SFC  Dungan  thinks  other  re- 
cruiters could  sell  similar  ideas  to  other  shopping 
centers  with  a number  of  small  shops  and  a high  turn- 
over rate.  Dungan  says  the  key  selling  point  seems  to 
be  iron-clad  assurances  the  office  will  be  moved  im- 
mediately upon  request,  and  will  be  kept  neat  and  at- 
tractive. (Denver  DRC) 

A $1,500  WINDOW  DISPLAY  may  seem  a bit 
unique,  but  Holland,  Mich.,  recruiter.  Sergeant  First 
Class  Will  Harmon  put  the  money  in  his  office  win- 
dow to  ignite  community  interest  in  Army  jobs. 


SFC  Harmon  prepares  another  roll  of  bills  for  his  $1,500  win- 
dow display. 


Harmon,  an  affable,  outgoing  recruiter,  was  able 
to  borrow  the  money  from  a local  bank,  interest-free 
for  five  hours.  The  bank  loaned  the  $1,500  on  Har- 
mon's signature  for  the  recruiting  project  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  bank  not  be  publicized. 

Escorted  by  an  armed  policeman,  Harmon  took 
the  money  from  the  hank  to  his  recruiting  office.  Pro- 
tected by  the  Holland  police,  the  $1,500  remained  in 
the  station  throughout  the  day  without  incident. 

A photographer  from  the  local  paper  was  waiting 
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for  Harmon  and  took  pictures  while  the  recruiter 
tapcnl  terns  and  twenties  together  and  hung  them  in 
the  window. 

Harmon's  display  made  the  front  page  and  gener- 
at(;d  much  other  area  media  exposure  for  the  Holland 
r(;cruiting  office. 

"I  wasn't  as  interested  in  getting  a lot  of  people 
into  the;  statie)n  that  day  as  1 was  in  getting  publicity 
in  the  are;a  ahe)ut  e)ur  job  oppeertunities,  " Harmeen  ex- 
plainexl. 

The  display  drew  curious  stares  and  unusual  in- 
quiries from  passershy  thre)ughout  the  day. 

He's  ne)t  necessarily  pushing  be)nus  jobs,  though. 

"The;  he)nus  brings  applicants  into  the  station."  Har- 
me)n  says.  "Freem  there  we  let  them  know  about  other 
jeeh  eepenings  and  they  leave  for  AFEES  with  a num- 
ber of  pe)ssibilities  in  mind." 

Through  his  $1,500  window  display,  Harmon 
fired  Holland's  interest  in  the  tangible  benefits  of 
Army  enlistment.  (Michael  Galbreath,  Lansing  DRC) 

EVEN  SUCCESSFUL  RECRUITING  AREAS 

need  new  incentives  from  time  to  time.  That's  the 
theory  which  Lansing,  Mich.,  Captain  Phillip 
Holmes,  area  commander,  worked  under  when  he  in- 
stduted  the  “gorilla  program"  in  his  area. 

Holmes  has  his  assistant.  Master  Sergeant  Ron- 
ald Whitney,  present  the  large  gorilla  to  the  lowest 
station  in  the  six  station  Lansing  Area. 


SFC  La  Rock  and  SSG  Bruce  with  the  monkey  they’ve  got  on 
their  backs. 


That  station  is  the  lowest  producer  not  locked-in 
for  th(;  coming  month. 

The;  gorilla-keeping  recruiters  must  take  excel- 
l(;nt  car(;  of  the;  stuff(;d  animal  and  always  have  it  in 
plain  sight.  No  closet  apes  in  Lansing. 

"'rh(;  gorilla  really  does  serve  as  an  incentive  for 


us  to  work  harder,"  said  Sergeant  First  Class  Forst 
LaRock.  "It's  a competitive  thing  in  the  area.  Nobody 
wants  to  take  the  ribbing  from  the  other  stations 
about  having  the  gorilla." 

LaRock  and  his  fellow  recruiter,  Staff  Sergeant 
Michael  Bruce  recently  took  the  gorilla  from  Lansing 
Cedar  station  commander.  Staff  Sergeant  Danny  For- 
est, in  ceremonies  conducted  by  Whitney. 

What  happens  when  all  of  the  Lansing  area  sta- 
tions are  locked-in? 

"I  take  possession  of  the  gorilla,  then,”  Holmes 
said.  “And  I hope  to  have  it  most  of  the  time." 

His  recruiters  hope  he  does  too.  They  work  hard 
to  keep  the  monkey  off  their  backs.  (Michael  Gal- 
breath, Lansing  DRC) 

HIGH  SCHOOL  RADIO  is  proving  to  be  an  ef- 
fective advertising  medium  for  Army  recruiters  in 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

During  recruiting  visits  to  Rocky  Mountain  High, 
Sergeant  First  Class  Doug  Ebert  learned  the  students 
had  put  together  their  own  closed  circuit  radio  sta- 
tion. Ebert  realized  there  was  an  opportunity  to  direct 
Army  spots,  jingles  and  other  PSA's  to  his  primary 
audience. 

“The  jingles  we  get  from  the  Army  fit  right  in 
with  our  rock  format,"  says  Kevin  Moore,  station 
manager. 

Rocky  Mountain  High  liked  the  jingles  so  much 
they  recommended  other  high  school  stations  use 
them.  Many  of  the  other  school  stations  get  their 
ideas  from  Rocky  Mountain  High. 

By  supporting  high  school  radio,  a recruiter  can 
appeal  directly  to  his  primary  market  through  a radio 
channel  that  features  the  voice  of  friends.  (Denver 
DRC) 

SERVICEMAN  OF  THE  YEAR.  That  s the  title 
awarded  Sergeant  First  Class  Grant  J.  Price  of  the 

Spokane  AFEES. 

Price  is  a native;  of  Faye;tteville,  N.C..  and  has 
been  assigned  to  the  AFEES  since  [anmiry  1975.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  has  been  active;  in  the;  Spe)kane; 
chapter  of  the  Big  Bre)the;rs  of  Ame;rica,  a part  time; 
college  student,  and  an  active;  me;mbe;r  eef  the;  re;e;e'ntly 
organized  Pine  State;  Ce)lf  (did). 

Price  w;is  he)ne)re;d  at  a lune:he;em  he;ld  feir  the; 
Lilac  Festival  by  be)th  the;  Chambe;r  eif  Comme;re:e;  and 
Lieutenant  General  Fuse)n.  Grand  Marsha!  of  the;  Lilae: 
Festival/Armed  Feirces  Paraele.  (Spe)kane;  AFEES) 
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STEALING  THE  SHOW  from  an  outdoor  carni- 
val and  other  armed  forces  displays  is  a tall  order,  but 
that’s  exactly  what  the  Army  did  in  South  Hills  Vil- 
lage, near  Pittsburgh. 


Two  members  of  a Special  Forces  group  and  SFC  Bartol  of 
the  Recruiting  Command  tell  people  about  the  many  Army  oppor- 
tunities available. 


Members  of  the  Pittsburgh  DRC,  99th  ARCOM, 
Golden  Knights  and  Special  Forces  all  contributed  to 
the  event. 

The  Reserves  brought  with  them  an  impressive 
display  of  equipment,  including  an  eight-inch  how- 
itzer, an  armored  personnel  carrier,  and  Green  Beret 
paraphernalia. 

Huge  crowds  turned  out  to  see  the  Golden 
Knights  perform  two  parachute  jumps  and  the  Green 
Berets  rappel  from  a 200-foot  ladder  truck,  brought  in 
by  a local  fire  department. 

A helicopter  crew  from  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  landed 
in  the  parking  lot  daily  for  three  days,  answering  any 
questions  the  crowd  had  about  the  Army  or  helicop- 
ters. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Frank  Bartol  said  his  station 
gained  two  enlistments  right  at  the  mall  and  received 
numerous  referrals. 

“What  we  got  the  most  of,”  said  Bartol,  “was 
good  public  relations  and  good  will  towards  the 
Army.”  (Linda  Miller,  Pittsburgh  DRC) 

DUE  TO  THE  CREATIVITY  of  Sergeant  First 
Class  Jerry  Ditto,  one  can  go  into  almost  any  bank  or 
restaurant  in  North  Carolina’s  53  eastern  counties  and 
find  miniature  billboards,  replicas  of  the  ones  along 
the  highway. 

Several  years  ago  when  a national  billboard  buy 
was  made  and  Ditto  received  miniatures,  he  pasted 


his  pictures,  name  and  phone  number  across  from  the 
words  “We’ve  got  over  300  good  jobs.  Today’s  Army 
wants  to  join  you.”  The  mini-billboards  were  inserted 
into  plastic  tabletop  frames  and  distributed  to  local 
businesses  in  the  area.  The  response  was  so  impres- 
sive when  the  DRC  made  its  local  outdoor  billboard 
buy  this  year  it  had  Cameron  Station  produce  100  3" 
X 6"  replicas  per  recruiter.  The  recruiter’s  name,  sta- 
tion picture  and  phone  are  on  the  left  and  the  words 
“Ask  me  about  today’s  Army”  are  on  the  right. 

One  recruiter  in  the  DRC  reported  the  mini-bill- 
boards were  so  successful  he  is  becoming  a celebrity 
in  his  community.  (Raleigh  DRC) 

AN  ALL-AMERICAN  OFFENSIVE  GUARD  for 

the  national  collegiate  championship  Oklahoma  Uni- 
versity football  team  was  sworn  into  the  Army  team 
by  a member  of  the  1951  Oklahoma  U.  national  cham- 
pionship football  team. 

Terry  Webb  was  sworn  into  the  Army  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  John  Stice  of  Norman. 

Webb  had  only  one  problem  on  enlisting,  he  was 
nine  pounds  overweight.  He  was  told  that  before  he 
could  enlist  he  would  have  to  get  a waiver  from 
Headquarters  USAREC.  Webb  said,  “I  can  lose  it 
quicker.”  He  did. 

Terry  enlisted  for  the  military  police  and  plans  to 
complete  his  degree  while  in  service  and  save  his  G.I. 
Bill  for  graduate  school. 

“Terry  seems  to  have  considered  his  options  very 
carefully,”  said  LTC  Stice.  “This  kind  of  young  man, 
physically  fit,  mentally  alert  and  serious  about  his  fu- 
ture, is  exactly  the  kind  of  man  the  Army  is  looking 
for.”  (Oklahoma  DRC) 

LIFESAVING  TECHNIQUES  taught  to  Staff  Ser- 
geant Ann  Dunlap  when  she  was  a medical  specialist 
came  in  handy  for  a nearby  civilian. 

While  dining  out,  Ann  saw  a man  collapse  amid  a 
clatter  of  dishes.  Without  even  thinking  she  went  to 
the  man’s  aid  checking  for  pulse  and  breathing. 

When  she  detected  none,  she  administered 
mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation  and  heart  massage  and 
told  the  restaurant  manager  to  call  an  ambulance. 

The  man  is  now  progressing  well  at  home.  SSG 
Dunlap  received  letters  of  commendation  from  the 
man’s  wife,  the  restaurant  manager  and  the  hospital 
for  her  speedy  and  efficient  action. 

Ann  is  currently  working  as  a guidance  counselor 
in  the  Boston  DRC.  (Boston  DRC) 
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AFTER  FOUR  YEARS  of  being  an  unsung  hero, 
Staff  Sergeant  Brian  Blackney  of  Philadelphia  DRC 
was  awarded  the  Soldier’s  Medal  for  rescuing  four 
children. 

At  the  time  of  the  incident.  Sergeant  Blackney 
was  home  on  leave  visiting  his  parents  in  Claymont, 
Del. 

A dam  burst  causing  a local  creek  to  turn  into  a 
raging  flood.  Five  children  were  stranded  mid-stream 
clinging  onto  each  other  while  one  held  onto  a sup- 
port pillar  for  Interstate  95. 

The  children  one-by-one  lost  their  grip.  As  they 
did,  Blackney  pulled  them  out  and  handed  them  to  his 
brother.  A neighbor  saved  the  fifth  child. 

After  it  was  over  the  5'2",  145  pound  sergeant 
could  barely  pull  himself  from  the  water. 

His  wife  Nancy  said  of  the  incident,  “We  had  just 
gotten  married  and  he  looked  to  me  like  he  was  about 
to  die.” 

The  presentation  ceremony  was  attended  by 
members  of  the  local  press.  (Janet  Luffy,  Philadelphia 
DRC) 

DON’T  FORGET  THE  LITTLE  FROGS  in  the  big 

pond! 

Too  often  there  is  a temptation  to  overlook  small- 
er newspapers  in  metropolitan  areas.  This  can  be  a 
fatal  mistake. 

Staff  Sergeant  Ray  Goodwin,  recruiter  in  Mes- 
quite, Tex.,  a suburb  of  Dallas,  has  established  excel- 
lent rapport  with  the  Mesquite  Daily  News. 

In  fact,  during  the  past  24  months  the  publication 
has  run  more  than  200  articles  covering  more  than 
1600  column  inches.  That’s  more  than  40  yards  of 
print. 

Goodwin  recently  presented  a special  certificate 
of  appreciation  plaque  on  behalf  of  the  Dallas  DRC 
and  SWRRC  to  the  Mesquite  News. 

“The  support  of  the  media  is  vital  to  the  contin- 
ued success  of  today’s  volunteer  Army,”  said  Good- 
win. “We  deeply  appreciate  the  remarkable  support 
shown  by  the  Mesquite  Daily  News.”  (Dallas  DRC) 

THE  BUTTE.  MONTANA.  FIGURE  skating  club 
isn’t  quite  the  Ice  Capades  but  then  the  club  doesn’t 
skate  for  money  and  the  Ice  Capades  doesn't  have 
Sergeant  First  Class  Robert  Burke  as  a star  attraction. 

Burke  was  a captain  for  the  three  night  perfor- 
mance, Captain  Hook  that  is,  of  Peter  Pan  fame. 


Burke  not  only  starred  in  the  show  but  also  produced 
it.  By  the  end  of  the  evening  he  had  the  audience  in 
fits  of  laughter  with  his  hamming  it  up. 

It  was  three  nights  of  excellent  exposure  for  the 
Army  as  Burke  was  introduced  as  the  local  Army  re- 
cruiter. Whether  it  be  a “Captain  on  Ice”  or  “Sergeant 
in  the  Office”  Burke  is  still  the  best  ice  skating  re- 
cruiter in  the  state  of  Montana.  (Gary  Stauffer,  Port- 
land DRC) 

TWO  WINNERS  — the  Army  and  Don  “Snake” 

Prudhomme  — made  appearances  at  several  high 
schools,  around  the  San  Jose,  Calif,,  area.  The  Snake 
was  in  the  area  for  races  at  Freemont  Raceway. 

Prudhomme’s  car  drew  large  crowds  of  students 
wherever  it  went.  Army  recruiters  were  on  hand  to 
make  more  evident  the  association  between  the 
“Snake”  and  the  Army. 

During  one  of  the  autograph  sessions  Don  was 
asked  to  sign  a young  person’s  jacket.  The  jacket  was 
embroidered  with  a representation  of  Prudhomme’s 
“Army”  car. 


Don  Prudhomme  with  recruiter,  SFC  Oscar  Lehman  and 
Miss  Rosalind  Riedrzycki,  school  newspaper  writer,  ham  it  up  at 
a local  high  school  assembly. 


The  high  schools  were  so  impressed  that  one  of 
them  did  a story  for  the  newspaper  on  the  “Snake” 
and  his  car.  (Gilbert  W.  Hogue,  San  Francisco  DRC) 
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‘Selling  is 


There  are  some  OOEs  who 
might  not  agree  with  Dr.  Fred 
Herman’s  statement  about 
selling  being  simple,  but 
when  he  spoke  at  Ft.  Ban- 
ning, Georgia,  he  made  it 
seem  so. 


By  LT  WENDY  MOORE 

Ft.  Benning,  Georgia 

Dr.  Fred  Herman,  in  a recent 
seminar  at  Ft.  Benning,  Ga.,  gave 
some  common  sense  answers  to  the 
problems  career  counselors  and  re- 
enlistment  NCOs  face.  Most  of  what 
he  advocates  applies  to  recruiters  as 
well.  Dr.  Herman,  internationally 
recognized  sales  and  management 
consultant  and  speaker,  has  trained 
more  than  30,000  salesmen  and  man- 
agers throughout  the  world. 

"Selling  the  Army  is  the  same 
as  selling  a commercial  product,” 
Herman  said.  He  believes  the  sales- 
man must  create  a desire  for  the 
product. 

To  sell  that  product,  the  sales- 
man relates  to  the  individual  “cus- 


simple!’ 

tomer”  by  speaking  his  language  and 
finding  out  what  his  interests  and 
needs  are. 

When  the  individual  becomes 
involved  in  what  you  have  to  say,  he 
responds  by  not  only  absorbing 
what  you  have  to  say,  but  also  by 
taking  action;  that  is,  buying  the 
product. 

According  to  Dr.  Herman,  sell- 
ing is  not  only  easy,  but  simple  if 
some  basic  principles  are  followed. 

First  of  all,  the  salesman  must 
meet  his  target  audience.  Some  sol- 
diers may  want  to  reenlist  before 
you  talk  to  them,  but  others  need  to 
be  convinced.  They  need  to  be  told 
the  Army  needs  them,  as  individ- 
uals. Go  where  they  are,  talk  to  them 
about  reenlisting.  Don’t  wait  for 
them  to  line  up  in  front  of  your  door; 
you’ll  probably  be  disappointed. 
You’ll  reach  more  people  by  getting 
out  of  the  office. 

As  you  get  to  know  the  people 
individually,  you'll  know  who  is 
coming  up  for  reenlistment.  See 
them;  get  to  know  them  before  their 
enlistment  is  up  — don’t  wait  for 
them  to  come  to  you;  it  may  be  too 
late  by  the  time  of  the  mandatory  in- 
terview. 

If  you  don’t  make  calls  you 
won't  be  rejected;  true  enough.  But 
then  you  won’t  do  much  selling  ei- 
ther. 

You  will  run  into  bad  prospects. 
But  don’t  waste  your  time  on  them. 


Goncentrate  on  the  good  prospects. 

An  important  aspect  of  your 
selling  personality  is  your  own  atti- 
tude. A cheerful  smile  worked  for 
Jimmy  Carter.  And  it’s  an  inexpen- 
sive sales  tool  — it  doesn’t  cost  any- 
thing except  a little  energy  to  get 
those  facial  muscles  moving. 

If  you  approach  a customer  with 
the  classic  "you  don't  want  to  buy 
anything  today,  do  you?”  you’re  go- 
ing to  get  the  obvious  answer; 
"you’re  right.”  If  you  demonstrate 
your  own  happiness  with  the  Army, 
your  battle  is  already  half  won. 

By  the  time  you  come  face  to 
face  with  your  prospect,  you  should 
have  your  approach  planned.  Pre- 
sent your  product  (the  Army);  an- 
swer objections;  and  then  convince 
your  customer  yours  is  the  best. 
Don’t  be  too  cut-and-dried,  but  avoid 
getting  bogged  down  in  trivia  or  get- 
ting side-tracked. 

Now  we  come  to  the  interview 
itself.  You  must  have  a plan. 

Your  sales  plan 

Set  the  .soldier  at  ease  and  get 
the  individual  to  talk  about  himself, 
where  he  is  from,  his  plans  for  the 
future,  etc.  If  he  wants  to  reenlist 
there’s  no  problem.  If  he  doesn’t 
then  your  task  is  to  find  out  why. 

This  is  not  as  easy  as  it  may 
seem.  If  his  reply  as  to  why  he 
doesn’t  like  the  Army  is  "I  just  don’t 
like  it”  then  you  have  to  dig  deeper 
to  find  the  root  of  the  problem. 
Chances  are,  the  cause  of  dissatis- 
faction is  his  present  job  situation, 
the  area  he  is  assigned  to,  or  promo- 
tion opportunities  (the  lack  of  them). 

You  can  logically  answer  these 
specific  objections  based  upon  your 
expert  knowledge  of  the  product. 
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Avoid  arguing,  however.  You  can’t 
win  that  way.  You'll  wind  up  in  an 
emotion-charged  battle.  Telling  him 
he’s  wrong  doesn’t  work,  either. 

Stress  the  positive.  Show  him 
how  the  Army  fits  in  with  his  own 
ambitions,  motives  and  objectives. 
And  then  ask  him  to  agree  that  the 
features  and  benefits  the  Army  of- 
fers will  assist  him  in  obtaining  his 
goal. 

Then  you’re  ready  for  the  crea- 
tive aspect  of  selling  — “selling  the 
sizzle  not  the  steak.  ” Paint  a picture. 
You  have  already  used  logic  to  an- 
swer objections  and  present  what 
the  Army  can  offer.  Now  emotion 
should  come  into  play.  And  this  is 
the  point  at  which  the  sale  is  made. 

It  depends  upon  your  ability  to 
conjure  up  the  picture  in  his  mind  of 
how  he  would  feel  in  the  Army  — 
his  goals  of  security  and  education 
fulfilled,  his  family  happy  and 
proud.  Use  the  five  senses  of  sight, 
hearing,  taste,  smell  and  feel  to  let 
him  see  himself.  Show  him  that 
what  he  wants  is  there  for  the  tak- 
ing. The  decision  is  emotional.  'When 
he  can  truly  see  himself  he  is  one 
step  away  from  reenlisting. 

Dr.  Herman  contends  that  sell- 
ing is  simple.  There  are  two  basic 
desires  that  enter  into  the  sale;  your 
desire  to  sell  and  the  customer’s  de- 
sire to  buy.  Know  yourself  and  your 
customer.  And  know  your  product. 
Know  what  it  can’t  do. 

Sure  you  won’t  sell  it  to  every- 
one. But  know  why.  Knowing  your 
limitations  and  learning  from  your 
mistakes  can  help  you  sell  the  next 
time  around. 

Above  all.  Dr.  Herman  says,  en- 
joy yourself.  Selling  can  be  fun.  Sell- 
ing IS  fun.  W 


Dr.  Fred  Herman  quiz- 
zes conference  attendees, 
SFC  Lindsey  Brown  and 
SGM  Wesley  Wildman, 
about  their  sales  expertise. 


Dr.  Herman  points  to 
the  right  answer  at  the  Ca- 
reer Counselor  Conference 
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I.MAKE  CALLS 
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Training  Ideas 


for  station  commanders  to  use  in  their 
own  professional  development  training. 
Feel  free  to  adapt  this  to  local  needs. 
I'Ve  recommend  you  file  this  page. 


SUBJECT  AREA 

Purpose,  scope 
and  general 
information  on 
recruiting 
prospect  cards 
and  center  of 
influence  cards 


Filing  of 
USAREC  forms 
in  the  card 
file 


Follow-up  on 
leads/prospects 


REFERENCES  OBJECTIVES  AND/OR  REMARKS 


USAREC  Reg  601-20, 
para  1,  2 and  3, 
page  1 


USAREC  Reg  601-20, 
para  4,  page  2 


Do  the  recruiters  understand  the  purpose/reason 
for  this  reg?  What  about  the  scope;  to  what 
elements  of  this  command  does  this  reg  apply? 
When  does  the  recuiter  prepare  a USAREC 
form  200,  and  why?  The  more  your  recruiters 
understand  the  easier  your  job  is  to 
supervise/manage  the  work  being  done  by  each 
recruiter  in  your  station. 

Do  the  recruiters  of  your  station  fully  understand 
what  cards  are  to  be  filed  and  where?  Are  they 
complying  with  USAREC  Reg  601-20?  Your 
recruiters  are  more  apt  to  utilize  the  correct 
management  of  and  filing  system  when  they 
understand  and  are  supervised. 


USAREC  Reg  601-20,  Do  you  know  for  a fact  that  all  assigned  recruiters 

appendix  B,  page  Bl  are  following  up  on  all  leads/prospects  on  a 

timely  basis?  Followings  have  always  been  a 
problem  to  supervise;  however,  if  your 
recruiters  know  what  you  do,  as  outlined  in 
USAREC  Reg  601-20,  your  job  will  be  easier.  A 
good  class  for  all  your  recruiters  may  be  in 
order. 


Quiz 


provides  questions  which  are  typical 
of  those  received  by  the  PD  Division 
of  HQ  USAREC. 


Questions: 

1.  What  is  the  monthly  report,  distributed  to  area 
level,  that  contains  the  names  of  all  service  mem- 
bers who  were  discharged  during  their  initial  179 
days  of  service  or  who  received  an  accelerated 
promotion  to  E2  after  BCT?  In  both  cases  the 
name  of  the  recruiter  who  recruited  the  soldier  is 
given. 


Answers: 

•jiBiap 

3JOUI  ui  }jodaj  aqj  suiBjdxa  g-g  JBjnaj|3  33>lVSn 
sa}BJ  aSjBqasip  jo  uopouiojd  jbuijou  uBqj  ja 
-q§iq  aABq  iBq}  SBajB  aiqdBJ§oa§  jo  sjaqnjaaj  Ajq 
-uapi  o}  japuBuiuioa  b sa|qBua  jjodaj  siqj^  qjoday 
agjBqasiQ  AjJBg/uopouioJcj  pa^Bjaiaaov  aqT  T 


2.  What  is  the  monthly  report  distributed  to  re- 
gions that  contains  the  number  of  accessions  by 
county  and  state  for  each  service  broken  down  by 
education  level? 

3.  What  is  tbe  quarterly  report  which  reflects  ac- 
cessions by  service  for  each  five-digit  ZIP  code 
within  the  boundaries  of  each  DRC?  Accessions 
are  listed  by  education  level,  mental  category, 
NPS  male,  NPS  female  and  prior  service.  Report 
is  distributed  to  station  level  where  it  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  station  level  analysis  (Project 
SMART). 


sisAjBUB  laq 

-jBui  aAiiBJBduioo  joj  AjiJBUiud  pasn  si  b]bq  qjod 
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27  JUL  3 AUG  10  AUG  17  AUG 

- 2 AUG  - 9 AUG  - 16  AUG  - 23  AUG 

Percent  of  weekly  objective  accomplished  for  shipping  weeks 
indicated.  Mission  is  accomplished  when  production  falls 
within  the  +3  percent  floor  to  ceiling  tolerance. 


NE  SE  SW  MW  W CMD 


Percentage  distribution  of  NPS  high  school  diploma  graduates  and 
NPS  male  Cat.  IVs  by  region  as  of  23  August 


Quantity  S.  Qualpty 


The  following  is  a list  of  DRCs  ranked  according  to  their  de- 
gree of  success  with  the  weekly  objective.  The  DRCs  are  listed 
alphabetically  within  categories. 


Albany 

8 

of  8 

Newburgh 

5 

of  8 

Oklahoma  City 

Albuquerque 

New  Haven 

4 

of  8 

Kansas  City 

Atl anta 

Phil adel ohi a 

Niagara  Falls 

Baltimore 

Phoenix 

Peoria 

Charlotte 

Pi ttsburgh 

San  Antonio 

Cincinnati 

Raleigh 

3 

of  8 

Portland 

Cleveland 

Ri  chmond 

Seattle 

Columbia 

San  Juan 

2 

of  3 

Boston 

Concord 

Syracuse 

Dallas 

Harri sburg 

7 

of  8 

Indianapolis 

Minneapolis 

Honol ul u 

Lansing 

Sacramento 

Jackson 

Little  Rock 

Salt  Lake  City 

Jacksonvi 1 1 e 

St.  Louis 

1 

of  3 

Houston 

Long  Island 

6 

of  8 

Beckley 

0 

of  8 

Denver 

Louisville 

Chicago 

Des  Moines 

Mi  ami 

Milwaukee 

Los  Angeles 

Montgomery 

New  Orleans 

Omaha 

Nashvi lie 

5 

of  8 

Col umbus 

San  Francisco 

Newark 

Detroit 

Santa  Ana 

SEPTEMBER 


QIPS  credits/recruit 

1. 

SERRC 

5.606 

2. 

NERRC 

5.324 

3. 

WRRC 

5.274 

4. 

SWRRC 

5.170 

5. 

MWRRC 

5.161 

Command 

5.328 

Top  20  DRCs* 


QIPS  credits/recruiter 


1. 

SERRC 

25.405 

2. 

SWRRC 

16.126 

3. 

WRRC 

15.369 

4. 

NERRC 

14.112 

5. 

MWRRC 

11.150 

Command 

15.625 

Top 

20  DRCs 

1. 

San  Juan 

6.162 

1. 

San  Juan 

33.087 

2. 

Jacksonville 

5.913 

2. 

Montgomery 

32.827 

3. 

Raleigh 

5.844 

3. 

Jacksonville 

31.195 

4. 

Columbia 

5.824 

4. 

Columbia 

26.809 

5. 

Honolulu 

5.788 

5. 

Miami 

26.630 

6. 

Richmond 

5.698 

6. 

Atlanta 

26.022 

7. 

Miami 

5.639 

7. 

Phoenix 

25.481 

8. 

Montgomery 

5.634 

8. 

Nashville 

23.772 

9. 

Atlanta 

5.563 

9. 

Little  Rock 

22.903 

10. 

Pittsburgh 

5.490 

10. 

Richmond 

22.792 

11. 

Albany 

5.442 

11. 

Charlotte 

22.676 

12. 

Syracuse 

5.382 

12. 

Raleigh 

22.383 

13. 

Baltimore 

5.381 

13. 

Jackson 

19.605 

14. 

Concord 

5.376 

14. 

Baltimore 

19.191 

15. 

Charlotte 

5.354 

15. 

Louisville 

18.233 

16. 

Little  Rock 

5.338 

16. 

Honolulu 

18.222 

17. 

Niagara  Falls 

5.333 

17. 

Newark 

17.761 

18. 

Newark 

5.319 

18. 

Long  Island 

17.723 

19. 

Philadelphia 

5.311 

19. 

Albuquerque 

16.982 

20. 

Newburgh 

5.310 

20. 

Beckley 

16.390 

*Only  those  DPC  that  accomplished  their  quantitative  objective 
each  week  during  the  reception-station  month  starting  on  29  Jun 
and  ending  on  26  Jul  were  eligible  for  consideration. 


Rankings  based  on  preliminary  information  received  from  regions.  Does  not  include  bonus  credits. 
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Dallas  guidance  counselors 

No  compef/f/on  here 


By  CLYDE  HUCHET 

Dallas  DRC 

Through  competition  between 
recruiters,  recruiting  stations,  zones, 
and  even  with  other  DRCs,  the  Dal- 
las DRC  has  been  able  to  make  ob- 
jective for  32  consecutive  months. 
Each  and  every  weekly  mission  ob- 
jective was  achieved  with  12,925 
people  having  joined  the  Army 
through  Dallas  DRC  recruiting  ef- 
forts since  the  birth  of  the  volunteer 
Army. 

Every  element  of  the  Dallas 
DRC  thrives  on  competition  — ex- 
cept one.  There  is  no  competition 
between  guidance  counselors.  Here- 
in rests  the  secret  of  the  Dallas  suc- 
cess. Instead  of  one  counselor  han- 


dling applicants  from  a particular 
zone,  counselors  in  Dallas  DRC  han- 
dle applicants  from  all  zones. 

The  guidance  counselor  shop 
consists  of  one  senior  counselor, 
four  counselors  and  one  Army  Se- 
curity Agency  guidance  counselor. 

"The  climate  in  our  guidance 
counselor  shop  is  supportive,”  ex- 
plained Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles 
H.  Bell,  the  Dallas  DRC  commander, 
"not  competitive.  That’s  very  impor- 
tant to  our  operation  and  what 
makes  us  unique." 

Evenflow  is  accomplished  by 
eliminating  the  competitiveness 
which  could  result  from  assigning 
counselors  to  specific  zones. 

"And,  even  more  important," 


added  Master  Sergeant  Lee  R.  Ham- 
mond, senior  guidance  counselor, 
"we  provide  a better  service  to  both 
the  applicant  and  the  recruiter.” 
The  shop’s  professional  attitude 
revolves  around  the  applicant  and 
has  led  to  almost  unbelievable  trust 
between  the  recruiters  and  the  coun- 
selors. 

It’s  a cooperative  effort.  "Our 
recruiters  sell  the  applicants  on  the 
Army,”  explained  SEC  Obie  L. 
Greenleaf,  counselor,  “and  we  close 
the  sale  on  the  specific  job  and/or 
assignment  based  on  the  applicant’s 
individual  desires,  available  options 
and  mental,  medical  and  moral  qual- 
ifications.” 

“Don’t  forget  that  our  recruiters 
fully  realize  that  we  should  be  the 
ones  to  close  the  sale,”  added  SEC 
Mike  Brown,  another  counselor. 
“We  have  the  Request  reservations 
system  and  can  issue  the  applicant  a 
school  seat  the  moment  he  chooses 
ii.” 

"And  that’s  another  advantage 
of  our  noncompetitive  organization,” 
chimed  in  SEC  J.R.  Bracken.  "We 
aren’t  competing  with  each  other  to 
fill  the  better  jobs  for  particular 
zones.  Each  recruiter  in  the  DRC 
gets  equal  attention.  And,  the  appli- 
cant gets  the  best  job  open  to  him.” 
The  structure  of  the  shop  allows 
cross-training  for  all  counselors,  so 
that  any  one  of  them  can  do  any  job, 
including  that  of  the  senior  guidance 
counselor  during  his  absence. 

"We’re  a close-knit  professional 
organization,”  remarked  SEC  John  P. 
Travis.  “We  do  have  individuals 
3 who  are  more  proficient  in  one  area 


SFC  J.R.  Bracken,  Dallas  DRC  guidance  counselor,  discusses  assignment  options  with 
Mark  Payne  during  his  enlistment  processing. 
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(not  with  each  other  anyway) 


than  in  another,  such  as  the  Request 
operator,  but  we  can  fill  in  any- 
where. This  helps  us  achieve  our 
low  cost  per  enlistment.” 

Recruiters  help  the  counselors 
by  making  certain  all  documents  are 
filled  out  completely  and  are  ready 
for  the  counselors.  “They  realize 
that  late  arrivals,  walk-ins.  add-ons 
and  no-shows  hurt  them  as  well  as 
the  counselors,  the  AFEES  and  the 
DRC,"  continued  Travis.  "So,  they 
keep  them  to  a minimum." 

"Don’t  forget  our  service  to  the 
applicant,"  said  Hammond.  "Each 
applicant  receives  a private  inter- 
view and  counseling  session  with  at 
least  three  counselors  on  the  con- 
tents of  this  contract,  before  he  takes 
the  oath  of  enlistment.” 

"The  first  session  is  with  the 
Request  operator.  ” picked  up  Brack- 
en, the  Request  operator.  "The  sec- 
ond is  with  the  counselor  who  drafts 
the  contract  and  the  third  is  with  the 
senior  counselor.  By  the  time  the  ap- 
plicant has  finished  his  third  coun- 
seling session  he  has  no  doubt  about 
what  he  is  doing  when  he  raises  his 
right  hand.  He  knows  exactly  what 
the  Army  is  guaranteeing  him.” 

"We  have  found  that  by  work- 
ing closely  with  the  AFEES  person- 
nel to  see  that  the  individual  is  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time,  we  can 
give  the  ’red  carpet’  treatment,”  add- 
ed Greenleaf. 

"And,  the  DRC  commander 
knows  all  of  the  details  which  go 
into  putting  an  applicant  into  the 
Army,  including  problems  we  have 
with  the  Request  System.  Feedback 
between  counselors  and  the  com- 


mander plays  a big  role  in  our  daily 
operations.” 

“That  brings  up  the  operations 
shop,”  commented  Brown.  “Our  op- 
erations section  is  very  efficient  in 
helping  us  with  the  time-consuming 
problems.  Matters  sucb  as  moral 
qualifications,  missing  police 
checks,  etc. 

"You  might  say  that  everyone 
involved  realizes  that  our  mission  in 
the  DRC  picture  is  to  put  as  many 
happy,  satisfied  recruits  as  possible 
into  the  US  Army,”  he  added. 

"The  payoff  comes  when  one  of 
our  recruiters  tells  us  his  applicant 
was  home  on  leave  last  week  and 
talked  one  or  two  of  his  buddies  into 
joining  the  Army.  If  they  have  a bad 


taste  when  they  leave  our  shop,  they 
don’t  forget  it.  If  they  get  the  'red 
carpet’  treatment,  it  pays  off  with 
more  happy  enlistments.” 

“That’s  what  makes  us  the  best 
non-competitive  counseling  shop  in 
the  Army,”  closed  Hammond  with  a 
sparkle  in  his  eye.  “We’re  the  best 
because  we  give  the  'red  carpet’ 
treatment.” 

“At  a low  cost  per  enlistment.” 
tacked  on  Bracken.  "Tell  the  other 
DRCs  to  see  what  our  cost  per  en- 
listment average  computes  out  to. 
and  how  many  we  enlist  compared 
to  the  others.” 

The. Dallas  DRC  counselor  shop 
isn’t  competitive,  unless  you’re  a 
counselor  at  another  DRC.  ^ 


SFC  Obie  L.  Greenleaf,  Dallas  DRC  guidance  counselor,  prepares  paperwork  for  Loret- 
ta Smith,  a prior  service  WAC,  during  in-processing. 
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November  brings  Thanksgiving  and  all  the  trim- 
mings that  go  with  it.  This  November  of  1976  is  all  that 
and  more.  It's  the  time  when  we  choose  our  governing 
officials:  most  importantly,  our  President. 

Each  military  voter  has  the  opportunity  to  cast  his 
or  her  secret  ballot  either  at  the  polling  place  or 
through  the  ahsentee  process.  The  absentee  ballot  is 
available  to  all  active  duty  service  members,  who,  be- 
cause of  their  responsibilities,  can't  vote  in  person  at 
the  polls. 

Each  slate  has  the  power  to  determine,  in  large 
part,  its  own  absentee  voting  laws.  For  this  reason,  pro- 


more  than  a right: 
a responsihility 

cedures  of  voting  vary  from  state  to  state. 

Rules  for  absentee  voting  in  each  state  are  outlined 
in  the  'Voting  Assistance  Guide, 

The  steps  to  completing  an  absentee  ballot  by  a 
military  member  usually  begin  with  a visit  to  the  Vot- 
ing Assistance  Officer  at  the  unit  level,  where  refer- 
ence material  is  available. 

The  right  to  vote  is  a basic  freedom  in  our  society. 
Voting  is  the  individual's  way  of  determining  who  will 
represent  him  in  government.  It's  your  voice.  Now  is 
the  time  to  start  thinking  about  your  vote  in  November. 


JROrC:  ‘Oldtimer’  with  youth 


The  Junior  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  (JROTC)  is  an  "old- 
timer”  despite  the  youth  of  the  peo- 
ple in  it. 

The  program  was  established  60 
years  ago.  It  began  with  45,000 
cadets  in  the  first  year  of  operations 
(1919-1920).  The  Army  then  conduct- 
ed ROTC  for  all  branches  of  service. 

A reorganization  of  ROTC  was 
made  in  1964  and  the  services  began 
to  administer  their  own  programs. 

JROTC  was  opened  to  women 
in  school  year  1972-73.  Though  offi- 
cial uniforms  for  women  were  not 
available,  more  than  8,600  women 
enrolled  before  the  end  of  that  first 
year.  The  women  designed  and 
made  their  own  uniforms  or  pur- 
chased them  at  their  own  expense. 

Currently  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  nearly  113,000  cadets  are  fe- 
males. They  participate  in  every  as- 
pect of  the  program  and  make  a 


great  contribution  to  drill  teams. 
Some  are  top  "markspersons." 

JROTC  is  a citizenship  and 
patriotism  building  program.  Its  ob- 
jectives are  to  develop  self-reliance, 
leadership  and  responsiveness  to 
constituted  authority,  and  to  assist 
young  men  and  women  in  com- 
municating effectively  and  in  appre- 
ciating physical  fitness  and  the 
Army  role  in  national  defense. 

Instructors  are  retired  military 
people  who  have  completed  at  least 
20  years  of  active  duty.  They  are 
hired  by  the  school  (with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Army). 

The  schools  must  have  at  least 
100  students.  These  students  must 
be  US  citizens  and  may  enter  JROTC 
at  a minimum  age  of  14. 

Students  receive  either  three  or 
four  years  of  instruction. 

Subjects  include  safety,  drill, 
organization  of  the  Army,  instruc- 


tion in  weapons,  map  reading,  mili- 
tary history,  tradition,  opportunities 
and  benefits. 

JROTC  graduates  may  enlist  in 
advanced  pay  grades  in  the  Army 
based  upon  the  number  of  years  of 
training  completed,  recommendation 
of  the  senior  instructor,  and  demon- 
stration of  MOS  proficiency. 

JROTC  students  form  a poten- 
tial quality  market  for  the  recruiter. 
These  young  people  have  moral, 
physical  and  mental  characteristics 
which  make  them  excellent  pros- 
pects. 

Recruiter  activities  relating  to 
the  JROTC  program  are  governed  by 
IJSAREC  Circular  601-36.  Informa- 
tion on  advanced  pay  grades  is 
found  in  Table  2-5,  AR  601-210.  Each 
one  of  these  cadets,  by  his  willing- 
ness to  associate  with  the  program, 
already  demonstrates  an  interest  in 
the  Army.  ^ 
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Confederate  flags  and  enthusiastic  fans 
were  in  evidence  at  the  “Rebel  500.” 


When  someone  comes  up  with  a good 
community  rotations  program  everyone 
ought  to  benefit  from  it. 

In  April,  Columbia  DRC  (and  one  recruit- 
er in  particular)  came  up  with  a program  they 
felt  was  so  successful  they’re  doing  it  again 
— at  the  “Southern  500”  in  Darlington,  SC, 
on  Labor  Day. 

In  fact,  it  went  so  well  in  April,  they  sent 
the  Journal  the  story  so  others  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  what  they  learned. 


Donnie  Allison’s  car  led  the  race  in  the  early  going 


By  JOYCE  L.  ROBBINS 

Columbia  DRC 
Photos  by  Joyce  L.  Robbins 
and  A.  W.  Fisher 


For  about  355  days  out  of  the 
year  Darlington,  SC,  is  a typical, 
sleepy  Southern  town  with  a total 
population  of  around  7,500,  But,  for 
a few  days  in  April  and  a few  days 
in  September,  the  town  is  a hub-bub 
of  activity  as  the  “Hot  Shoes”  and 
"Tuners”  of  NASCAR  descend  upon 
the  town  for  the  annual  “Rebel  500” 
stock  car  race. 

If  you  want  to  let  people  around 
Darlington  know  you’re  a "good  oF 
boy”  you  should  get  involved  in  the 


race  lock,  stock  and  checkered  flag. 
With  that  thought  in  mind  Ser- 
geant First  Class  Larry  Lucas  con- 
tacted race  officials  to  find  out  what 
assistance  the  Army  could  be  in  this 
year's  race.  Hearing  his  proposals, 
race  officials  gave  him  the  go-ahead, 
Lucas  went  about  getting  a 
band,  color  guard  and  drill  team. 
Guests  of  honor  for  the  event  were 
three  Medal  of  Honor  recipients. 
Army  advertising  was  located  in  a 
number  of  places,  including  the  pace 


The  282nd  U.S.  Army  Band  (Ft.  Jack- 
son)  entertained  prior  to  the  race. 
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Rebels,  Racing  and  Recruiting 


Donnie  Allison's  crew  worked  on 
the  car  right  up  to  the  start  of  the 
race  to  get  it  in  top  tune.  Problems 
developed  later,  however,  that  put  the 
car  out  of  the  race. 


car,  which  was  painted  with  the 
words  "Army  — Try  an  Army  Ad- 
venture.” 

The  big  attraction,  however, 
was  the  design  of  Donnie  Allison’s 
car.  It  was  painted  with  the  word 
"Army”  on  the  side.  On  the  back 
and  front  of  the  car  was  the  message 
"Try  an  Army  Adventure.” 

The  DRC’s  education  exhibit 
was  on  display  in  the  area.  Spot  an- 
nouncements were  made  with 
Lucas’  name  and  telephone  number 
and  were  used  at  various  times  dur- 
ing the  lulls  in  the  action. 

As  race  day  drew  near,  race 
fans  in  campers,  vans,  station 
wagons  and  every  conceivable  mode 
of  transportation  headed  for  Darling- 
ton. Army  billboards  displayed 
along  the  roads  leading  to  the  race- 
way greeted  these  fans  from  far  and 
near.  Welcoming  fans  at  each  en- 
trance of  the  race  track  were  signs 
reading,  "Welcome  race  fans  from 
Darlington  Raceway  and  your  Army 
Recruiter.  Join  the  People  Who’ve 
Joined  the  Army.” 

Donnie  Allison’s  day-glo  red 
Chevelle  with  its  Army  advertising 
did  well  in  time  trials  — qualifying 
seventh  with  a speed  of  152.668 
mph.  For  the  recruiter,  it  drew  a lot 
of  questions — mostly  from  race  fans 
who  thought  the  car  was  Army- 


owned.  From  an  explanation  of  how 
the  advertising  was  purchased,  SFC 
Lucas  was  often  able  to  turn  the  con- 
versation toward  the  Army  with  in- 
formation on  mechanic  skills  and 
the  Transportation  Corps. 

On  the  day  before  the  race, 
there  was  a long  line  waiting  to  get 
to  the  infield  and  set  up  camp.  That 
night  aerial  advertising  over  the 
raceway  hailed  these  campers  with 
“Join  the  People  Who’ve  Joined  the 
Army  — Go  Donnie.” 

Fort  Jackson’s  282d  Army  Band 
was  on  hand  in  front  of  the  grand- 
stand by  10:30  a.m.  to  play  to  the 
many  fans  already  filling  the  bleach- 


ers. More  than  52,000  spectators 
were  there  for  the  entertainment. 

Leading  the  pre-race  proces- 
sional was  the  ROTC  Drill  Team, 
"Morgan’s  Rifles,”  from  Wofford 
College  in  Spartansburg,  S.C.,  and 
the  color  guard  from  the  120th  Army 
Reserve  Command  from  Fort  Jack- 
son.  Both  groups  were  attired  as 
Revolutionary  War  soldiers. 

Next,  making  a dramatic  en- 
trance were  basic  trainees  from  Fort 
Jackson,  carrying  flags  for  each  of 
the  50  states.  The  flags,  waving  in 
the  breeze,  drew  "oohs"  and  "ahs” 
from  spectators. 

The  only  participants  greeted 


SFC  Lucas  beside  the  pace 
car  that,  because  of  accidents, 
made  more  than  40  laps,  giving 
"Army”  lots  of  exposure. 


Donnie  Allison’s  pit  crew  gets  ready  for  the  first  pit  stop. 
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Allison’s  pit  crew 
switched  rear  ends  just 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  race 
to  improve  the  gear  ratio  for 
the  Darlington  track. 


At  the  outset  of  the  race,  Donnie 
Allison’s  "Army  Car”  maintained  a 
challenging  position  as  one  of  the 
early  front  runners,  hut  an  accident 
on  the  30th  lap  forced  the  car  to  the 
sidelines,  bringing  Allison's  racing 
day  to  an  end. 

But  if  Allison  was  unhappy, 
there  was  at  least  one  person  who 
was  satisfied  with  the  events  of  the 
day.  Now,  when  Army  recruiter  SFC 
Larry  Lucas  walks  through  Darling- 
ton city  streets,  he's  apt  to  have 
some  interruptions.  Townspeople  of- 
ten stop  to  comment  on  his  “Army 
stock  car”  or  the  program  he  put  to- 
gether for  the  race.  “I  spent  some 
time  and  effort  working  on  the 
race,”  he  says.  "But  I think  it  was 
worth  it.  I’ve  made  some  good  con- 
tacts and  established  a rapport  with 
the  community  that  I wouldn’t  have 
otherwise.  1 don’t  want  the  commu- 
nity to  view  the  Army  only  as  an  or- 
ganization interested  in  recruiting 
its  young  people.  1 want  those  peo- 
ple to  feel  that  I’m  part  of  the  town 
— willing  to  share  in  their  problems 
as  well  as  their  joys.” 

It  seems  that  SFC  Larry  Lucas 
has  a pretty  good  start  on  building 
the  kind  of  image  he  desires. 


more  enthusiastically  were  Major 
General  George  Mabry  (USA-Ret.). 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Donald  L. 
Truesdale  (USMC-Ret.),  and  Chief 
Boatswain  Mate  Elliott  Williams 
(USN-Ret.)  — South  Carolina  na- 
tives who  are  Medal  of  Honor  recip- 
ients. Each  recipient  was  escorted 
by  a recruiter  from  his  respective 
service.  Of  course.  General  Mabry’s 
escort  was  Darlington’s  own  SFC 
Larry  Lucas. 

The  pre-race  show  drew  to  a fit- 
ting close  with  Fort  Jackson’s  band 
playing  the  national  anthem  for 
singer  Richard  Conant,  assistant  di- 
rector of  choral  activities  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  South  Carolina. 

Finally,  the  moment  arrived 
when  the  34  race  cars  were  brought 
onto  the  track.  Leading  the  way  was 
the  blue-and-white  pace  car  with 
“Army  — Try  an  Army  Adventure” 
emblazoned  on  the  hood.  This  ad- 
vertising proved  to  be  especially 
cost-effective  since  the  car  logged 
over  40  laps  during  the  afternoon  — 
more  than  many  of  the  race  cars. 
During  each  caution  flag,  the  pace 
car  with  its  Army  transit  advertising 
was  within  view  of  the  fans  and  mil- 
lions of  TV  viewers.  (The  race  was 
shown  live  over  ABC’s  "Wide  World 
of  Sports.”) 


Trainees  from  Ft.  Jackson’s  2nd  Brigade  car- 
ried flags  from  each  of  the  50  states. 
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S Update 

Top  TRADOC  Career  Counselor 

First  Sergeant  George  S.  Thomas  of  Ft.  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.,  has  been  selected  Training  and  Doc- 
trine Command  (TR/  DOC)  Career  Counselor  of  the 
Year. 

Sgt.  Thomas  competed  against  career  counselors 
from  13  other  TRADOC  installations. 

Sgt.  Thomas  will  represent  TRADOC  in  Army- 
wide career  counselor  of  the  year  competition. 

Other  finalists  were:  Sergeant  First  Class  Joseph 
Newman  of  Ft.  Belvoir,  Staff  Sergeant  Numey  R.O. 
Saunders  of  Ft.  Benning,  Sergeant  First  Class  Thomas 
H.  Kirk  of  Ft.  Bliss,  Sergeant  First  Class  Mathew  R.  To- 
ler of  Carlisle  Barracks,  Staff  Sergeant  John  L.  Arvin  of 
Ft.  Dix  and  Sergeant  First  Class  Archibald  Pollard  of 
Ft.  Eustis. 

Also,  Sergeant  First  Class  Clemence  Tillmon  of  Ft. 
Gordon,  Sergeant  First  Class  John  L.  Charles  of  Ft. 
Jackson,  Staff  Sergeant  Johnny  R.  Thomas  of  Ft.  Knox, 
Sergeant  First  Class  Gerald  D.  Carstairs  of  Ft.  Mc- 
Clellan. 

Children  in  Auto  Crashes 

Did  you  know  that  children  are  least  likely  to  be 
injured  in  crashes  if  they  are  restrained  and  in  the 
back  seat?  That  they  are  most  likely  to  be  injured  in 
crashes  if  unrestrained  and  in  the  front  seat?  These 
findings  from  an  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safe- 
ty study. 

In  order  to  protect  your  children  from  injury  in  a 
motor  vehicle  accident,  encourage  them  to  buckle-up 
and  ride  in  the  back  seat. 

With  children  under  three,  use  a specially  de- 
signed child  restraint  system  and  have  them  ride  in  the 
back  seat. 

Don't  let  your  children  become  accident  statistics! 

Hispanic-American  Week 

September  13-20  is  a week  set  aside  to  focus  our 
attention  on  one  of  the  many  groups  that  make  up 
America  today. 

Under  the  label  “Hispanic  Americans,"  various 
countries  have  provided  the  US  with  the  second  largest 
ethnic  minority.  They  are  diverse  — Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, Puerto  Ricans,  Cubans,  Filipinos,  South  and  Cen- 
tral Americans  and  those  whose  forebearers  trace  their 
way  back  to  Spain.  All  of  them  have  a strong  common 
bond,  language,  and  to  a lesser  degree  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Spain),  their  origins  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Those  people  included  in  the  group,  Hispanic 


Americans,  show  the  many  facets  of  their  background. 
It  is  a subtle  mixture  of  the  Old  and  New  World  influ- 
ences, a mixture  of  the  native  Indian  and  Spanish  cul- 
tures. Among  themselves,  the  Hispanic  Americans  are 
known  as  Chicanos,  La  Raza,  Latinos,  Hispanos,  Latin 
Americans  and  Boriqueno. 

It  has  been  only  recently  that  they  have  begun  to 
reflect  upon  their  heritage:  the  unity,  pride,  and  contri- 
butions that  these  people  have  made  to  the  heritage 
that  is  America. 

The  week  that  all  Americans  should  be  celebrat- 
ing, National  Hispanic  American  Week,  is  designed  to 
promote  awareness  of  the  Hispanic  peoples  that  make 
up  the  America  of  today. 

Promotions 

Promotions  to  lieutenant  colonel  and  sergeant  first 
class  are  in  store  for  439  USAREC  members  as  a result 
of  two  recent  DA  selection  boards. 

Twelve  majors  in  the  command  were  chosen  for 
advancement  to  lieutenant  colonel.  The  Army  board 
recommended  promotions  for  62.1  percent  of  all  offi- 
cers being  considered  for  the  first  time.  USAREC  of- 
ficers’ selection  rate  was  78.6  percent. 

A total  of  427  staff  sergeants  in  the  command  were 
selected  for  promotion  to  E7.  As  a group.  Army  recruit- 
ers recorded  the  highest  overall  selection  rate,  55  per- 
cent, of  any  CMF  in  the  primary  zone  of  consideration. 
Recruiters  accounted  for  405  of  the  promotions,  49 
from  “below  the  zone;”  administrative  and  support 
personnel  recorded  22  selections,  five  from  the  secon- 
dary zone. 

“Average”  Recruiter 

Each  recruiter  is  an  individual;  yet,  there  are  sta- 
tistics which  reveal  what  an  “average”  recruiter  is  like, 
and  what  he  may  be  like  in  the  future. 

For  instance,  the  age  of  the  average  recruiter  is  34- 
1/2  years,  and  is  tending  to  become  younger. 

He  has  more  than  a high  school  education,  an  aver- 
age of  12.2  years  of  civilian  education  and  is  becoming 
better-educated. 

The  recruiter  has  an  average  GT  score  of  110,  and 
is  showing  an  increase. 

The  recruiter  is  currently  averaging  about  12  years 
and  several  months  time  in  service,  and  is  expected  to 
approach  half  of  that  in  the  future. 

Office  arrangement 

Working  day-to-day  in  your  office,  you  may  not  be 
aware  of  the  distractions  which  exist  in  your  surround- 
ings. But  it  may  be  a problem  for  the  prospect  you're 
interviewing.  Santa  Ana  DRC  has  these  suggestions 
about  office  arrangements: 

Find  out  what  the  prospect  sees  and  hears  by  sit- 
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ting  in  the  chair  where  he  will  be  interviewed.  Look 
around  for  distractions  and  remove  them  from  view. 

Can  the  prospect  see  a clock?You  don’t  want  him 
to  time  your  presentation. 

Can  he  look  out  the  window?  You  want  him  to  be 
watching  you. 

Can  someone  overhear  confidential  information? 

Is  the  prospect  as  close  to  you  as  possible,  and  not 
on  the  other  side  of  the  desk? 

Is  there  anything  distracting  on  the  wall  behind 
you?  Do  you  have  100  percent  of  the  prospect’s  atten- 
tion? 

Pot  on  the  way  out 


The  people  at  the  Army  Natick  R&D  Command 
have  developed  a new  helmet  to  replace  the  old  “steel 
pot.”  It’s  called  a “radical  design”  in  helmets  but  it 
strongly  resembles  the  World  War  II  German  version. 

There  is  the  good  and  the  bad  about  this  develop- 
ment: the  good  is  that  it  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
old  version,  does  not  have  a separate  liner,  supplies 
better  protection,  offers  a better  fit  and  more  comfort, 
and  comes  in  three  sizes  (large,  medium  and  small). 

Taking  the  bad  with  the  good,  the  new  pot  has  one 
major  disadvantage:  there’s  no  way  you  can  warm  up 
your  shaving  water  in  it. 


Reenlistment  RPls 

The  following  list  includes  items  currently  avail- 
able for  requisitioning  for  reenlistment  purposes  only. 
All  requisitions  should  be  submitted  by  career  coun- 
selors on  Form  DA-17  (3  copies)  through  Commander, 
US  Army  Recruiting  Command,  ATTN:  USARCASP-D, 
Ft.  Sheridan,  111.,  60037,  to  US  Army  Publications  Cen- 
ter in  accordance  with  AR  601-280,  para  1-14.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated  all  posters  are  small  (11”  X 14”). 


RPI  300  Booklet.  If  there’s  a question,  you’ll  have  the 
answer. 

RPI  301  Folder.  Army  Service  School  Reenlistment 
Option. 

RPI  302  Folder.  Your  Career  Decision. 

RPI  303  Folder.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re  reen- 
listing. 

RPI  305  Poster.  The  Army’s  been  good  to  this  Army 
wife,  (small) 

RPI  306  Poster.  When  you’re  doing  something  of  val- 
ue, you  value  yourself  more,  (small) 

RPI  307  Poster.  Since  I’ve  been  in  the  Army,  the  long- 
est I’ve  sat  still  is  for  this  photograph,  (small) 

RPI  308  Folder.  Why  are  you  staying  in? 

RPI  313  Poster.  I like  going  to  school  and  getting  paid 
for  it.  (small) 

RPI  317  Poster.  Now  I'll  be  working  near  home, 
(small) 


RPI  319  Poster.  I’d  like  to  live  in  Europe.  Not  just 
visit,  (small) 

RPI  325  Poster.  $8,000  is  $8,000. 

RPI  331  Poster.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be.  (small) 
RPI  332  Folder.  Music  is  where  I want  to  be. 

RPI  334  Poster.  How  to  tell  your  friends  you’re  reen- 
listing. 

RPI  347  Folder.  Overseas. 

RPI  356  Label.  Career  Counseling  3-1/2” 

RPI  357  Label.  Career  Counseling  9” 

RPI  358  Label.  Career  Counseling  1” 

RPI  366  Booklet.  Take  a look  at  all  the  things  you’ve 
been  taking  for  granted. 

RPI  373  Booklet.  Spouses  Prestige  Brochure. 

RPI  921  Poster.  Start  college  while  you’re  serving. 
RPI  951  Decal.  Yesterday,  Today,  Tomorrow.  The 
United  States  Army,  (flag) 

Please  note  that  the  above  listed  reenlistment  RPIs 
are  the  only  reenlistment  RPIs  presently  available  for 
requisitioning. 


AOH  available 

The  revised  Army  Occupational  Handbook, 
(AOH),  RPI  975,  is  slated  this  month  (September)  for 
an  initial  distribution  of  10  copies  for  each  recruiter.  It 
will  be  listed  on  the  October  RPI  Status  Sheet  with  an 
MAQ  of  20. 

Next  month,  career  counselors  will  be  able  to  req- 
uisition one  copy  of  the  AOH,  through  this  command, 
ATTN:  USARCASP-D,  Ft.  Sheridan,  IL  60037.  It  can  be 
requested  on  a DA-17  at  the  same  time  as  other  reen- 
listment RPIs. 

The  97-page  reference  gives  a brief  overview  of 
the  36  career  management  fields  in  which  all  MOSs  are 
identified  and  provides  extensive  guidance  on  career 
development. 

All  earlier  editions  of  the  AOH  will  be  obsolete  on 
receipt  of  the  revised  1976-77  edition. 


For  the  record 

DEP  referrals*  Tampa,  Florida,  is  where  it’s 
happening  in  the  DEP.  Thai’s 
where  18-year-old  "DEPEE.” 
Bernard  M.  Ball,  made  23  referrals  between  January 
and  June.  Sergeant  Verna  Joyce  of  the  Tampa  recruiting 
station  has  been  reaping  the  benefits  of  Ball’s  efforts. 

In  addition  to  being  promoted  to  E-2,  Ball  has  been 
made  an  honorary  recruiter  (for  obvious  reasons)  and 
has  been  awarded  a certificate  of  appreciation  and  a 
letter  of  commendation  from  the  Jacksonville  DRC 
commander  for  his  efforts. 

Bernard  Ball  tops  anyone  the  journal  has  heard 
about  on  the  subject  of  DEP  referrals.  Anyone  care  lo 
top  his  record?  ^ 
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Get  a jump  on  career  field  changes 


To  give  the  recruiter  a head 
start  in  his  recruiting  efforts,  printed 
below  is  a summary  of  the  most  re- 
cent changes  in  the  Career  Manage- 
ment Field  under  the  Enlisted  Per- 
sonnel Management  System  (EPMS). 

Two  groups  are  already  in  effect 


and  this  becomes  Group  III  of  the  to- 
tal of  five  changes. 

About  400,000  soldiers  and  17 
career  management  fields  will  be 
under  the  new  EPMS  when  this 
group  is  implemented  on  1 October 
of  this  year. 


This  reduces  the  number  of 
MOSs  by  54  (including  10  for  Re- 
serve components  only). 

These  MOS  changes  will  be  an- 
nounced in  DA  Cir  611-47  (to  be 
published)  and  a forthcoming 
Change  6 to  AR  611-201.  ® 


Career  Management  Field  changes  under  EPMS 

(Third  Group  — 

October  1976) 

CMF  and  MOS 

Action 

New  MOS 

CMF  and  MOS 

Action 

New  MOS 

CMF  12  — COMBAT  ENGINEER 

CMF  92  — PETROLEUM 

12D  (Powered  Bridge 

consolidated 

12C  (Bridge 

Skill  levels  of 

Specialist) 

into 

Crewman) 

MOS  76W  and 

(new  title) 

92C  changed  to 

12F  (Combat  Engineer 

transferred  to 

11E  Armor 

conform  with 

Tracked  Vehicle 

CMF  11  Maneu- 

Crewman 

new  EPMS  con- 

Crewman) 

ver  Combat  Arms 
consolidated  into 

figuration 

51E  (Camouflage 

transferred  from 

12B  (Combat 

CMF  94  FOOD  SERVICE 

Specialist) 

CMF  51  General 

Engineer) 

94D  (Baker) 

consolidated 

94B  (Food 

Engineering 

94Z  (Food  Service 

into 

Service 

consolidated  into 

Supervisor) 

OOH  (Enlisted  Aide) 

Specialist) 

CMF  13  — FIELD  ARTILLERY 

17A  (Combat  Surveil- 

consolidated 

MOS  17B,  17C, 

lance  & Target  Ac- 

into 

17K,  17L,  17M 

CMF  91  — MEDICAL 

quisition  Crewman) 

42F  (Dental  Fixed 

consolidated 

42D  (Dental  Re- 

17D  (Flash  Ranging 

consolidated 

17C  (Field  Artil- 

Prosthetic 

into 

movable 

Crewman) 

into 

lery  Target 

Specialist) 

Prosthetic 

17E  (Field  Illuminating 

Acquisition 

Specialist) 

Crewman) 

Specialist) 

91Z  (Medical  Senior 

consolidated 

91B  (Medical 

82C  (FA  Surveyor) 

transferred  to 
CMF  13  from 
CMF  17 

Sergeant) 

into 

Specialist) 

93F  (Meteorological 

transferred  to 

CMF  96  — MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE 

Crewman) 

CMF  13  from 

04B  (Translator/ 

consolidated 

96C  (Interro- 

CMF  17 

Interpreter) 

into 

gator) 

17Z  (CS/TA  NCO) 

deleted 

Jobs  changed  to 

04C  (Expert  Linguist) 

MOS  13W.  13Z, 

97B  (Counter 

consolidated 

97D  (Military 

17C.  17K.  96Z 

Intelligence 

into 

Intelligence 

Agent) 

Coordinator) 

CMF  15  — FIELD  ARTILLERY  MISSILE 

17K  (Ground 

transferred  to 

All  MOS  trans- 

Surveillance 

CMF  96  from 

ferred  to  CMF  13 

Radar 

Crewman) 

CMF  17 

CMF  17  — COMBAT  SURVEILLANCEI 

17L  (Aerial  Sen- 

transferred  to 

TARGET  ACQUISITION 

sor  Special- 

CMF  96  from 

All  MOS  trans- 

ist)  (OV-1B/C) 

CMF  17 

ferred  to  CMF  13 

17M  (Unattended 

transferred  to 

and  CMF  96 

Ground 

CMF  96  from 

Sensor 

CMF  17 

CMF  74  — AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING 

Specialist) 

74G  (Systems  Analyst) 

consolidated 

74F  (Program- 

ASI  (Additional  Skill 

changed  to 

96H  (Aerial  Sen- 

Note  — Group  1 

into 

mer/Analyst) 

Identifier)  L8 

sor  Special- 

Change 

ist)  (OV-ID) 
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learning  what 

soldiering  is 


The  mid-morning  sun  shone  from  a cloudless  Ala- 
bama sky  and  the  temperature  rose.  As  the  young  sol- 
diers made  their  upward  progress  along  the  rock-filled 
trail,  their  shirts  became  soaked  in  sweat  and  coated 
with  dust. 

As  they  continued,  they  were  hit  first  with  tear 
gas.  And  then  later  in  their  seven-mile  journey,  with 
smoke  bombs. 

This  was  WAC  Basic  Training. 

These  young  women  were  undergoing  the  same 
experience  thousands  of  others  had  before  them,  at  Ft. 
McClellan,  Ala.  The  WAC  center  will  train  10,000 
young  women  each  year,  preparing  them  for  life  in  the 
Army  and  survival  in  combat  conditions. 

Since  1972.  when  many  formerly  male-dominated 
MOSs  were  opened  to  women,  WAC  basic  has  become 
more  and  more  rigorous.  The  women  don’t  have  an 
easy  lime  of  it,  yet  most  prefer  the  field  training  to 
their  classroom  instruction.  They  feel  it  gives  them  the 
actual  experience  they  may  need  if  they  encounter  a 
combat  situation. 

These  women  know  they're  in  the  Army  when 
they  view  their  new  home  for  the  next  eight  weeks. 
The  rennovated  cement  block  barracks  (yes,  the  Army 
still  has  some).  40-woman  bays,  are  sparingly  fur- 
nished. Just  a bed,  footlocker  and  wardrobe  for  clothes 
(in  some  cases,  two  wall  lockers).  The  beds  are  metal, 
and  in  some  areas,  double-stacked.  They  share  a com- 
munal bathroom,  showering  or  bathing  in  shifts,  so 
everyone  gets  a turn. 

Being  together,  day-to-day,  these  soldiers  soon 
build  the  kind  of  team-work  that  carries  them  through. 
And  there  ore  rough  times.  But  they  encourage  one  an- 
other and  about  93  percent  of  the  time,  they  make  it 
through. 

To  keep  their  spirits  up.  the  young  women  sing 
songs,  and  develop  a sense  of  competition  with  the  oth- 
(;r  basic  training  companies. 

It's  a life  of  being  in  bed  by  nine  at  night  and  gel- 
ling up  belweem  3:30  and  5:00  in  the  morning.  Spare 


time  is  nearly  non-existent. 

After  arising  at  “0  dark  thirty”  and  taking  a morn- 
ing run,  they  get  ready  for  breakfast.  The  food  is  pretty 
good.  There  is  even  a diet  plate  for  those  who  need  it, 
as  well  as  a regular  hot  and  cold  lunch  line.  Not  many 
need  the  diet  line  after  a few  weeks.  "Basic  is  a great 
way  to  lose  weight,”  one  trainee  remarked. 

After  breakfast  there  is  generally  a two-hour  class, 
then  it’s  time  for  physical  training.  Running,  sit-ups, 
push-ups,  and  the  obstacle  course  are  just  a few  of  the 
delights  that  may  await  them. 

After  lunch,  the  afternoon  is  taken  up  with  in- 
struction, both  indoor  and  outdoor.  Then  it’s  time  for 
dinner  and,  afterward,  only  a few  hours  until  bed  time. 

Those  hours  are  occupied  with  washing  and 
starching  uniforms,  vying  for  irons  and  ironing  boards, 
polishing  boots  and  cleaning  brass  for  the  uniform. 

The  barracks  are  inspected  daily,  so  clothes  must 
be  hung  just  so  and  everything  unbelievably  neat  and 
clean  when  the  trainees  leave  the  next  morning  for  an- 
other exhausting  day. 

In  addition  to  marksmanship  and  unarmed  self- 
defense  training,  recruits  are  trained  in  less  rigorous 
activities,  such  as  map  reading,  march  and  drill,  and 
military  customs  and  procedures. 

Their  training  ends  with  a practical  exercise. 
Three  days  are  spent  in  the  Alabama  woods.  There,  the 
young  women  live  as  if  they  were  in  a field  situation, 
far  from  the  comforts  of  civilization.  They  eat  C- 
rations,  sleep  in  tents  and  stand  guard  duty. 

The  harsh  weeks  of  training  are  looked  upon  as 
happy  days  by  most  of  the  women  who  graduate.  It’s  a 
time  when  they  acquired  a sense  of  belonging  and  re- 
sponsibility to  one  another  and  to  the  Army.  Upon 
graduation,  they  know  they  are  soldiers. 

Instructors  find  the  women  willing  to  learn  and 
enthusiastic.  "If  we  train  them  well,  they  perform 
well,"  one  said. 

After  all,  women  have  always  been  a volunteer 
force.  S? 
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Basic  does  come  to  an  end.  And 
then  the  young  women  will  remem- 
ber good  times  and  bad.  The  time 
the  company  failed  inspection.  And 
the  time  they  came  in  first.  But 
they’ll  remember  basic  most  as  the 
time  when  they  became  soldiers. 
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